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BOTTOM SHAFT 
Hyatt Roller Bearings in Looms 


CRANK SHAFT 


HE of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings in silk, cotton, worsted, 
\ i. plush and carpet looms is a guarantee of 
\ longer life, greater production, and un- 
interrupted operation. 


\ . To insure permanent satisfaction, it is 
| natural that most loom manufacturers 
utilize these better bearings on the 


erank shaft, rocker shaft and bottom 
shaft. 


They know that Hyatt Roller Bearings 


save power, eliminate wear, and in their 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


ATT 


| Better Bearings Make Better Looms 


oil tight lubrication 
leakage and the resultant spoilage. 

Similarly, throughout the entire textile 
industry ...in preparatory equipment, 
the weave room and in finishing machines 
... their endurance and economy have 
won Hyatts overwhelming preference. 

It is to your advantage that Hyatt pro- 
tection be employed. Specify these better 
bearings on your next equipment order. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 
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FOR THOROUGH 


WHETHER you are mixing colors for 


dyeing, starches or thickenings for print- 
ing; sizes, starches or gums for the finishing 
processes . . . we have Kettles which are 
adapted for your needs from one. gallon to 


four hundred galion capacity. 


Illustrated are two 200-gallon Color 
Kettles with single agitators and lever tip- 
ping device for removing contents. Other 
types of Kettles with either single or-double 
‘agitators, plain or jacketed Kettles, and 
with worm and gear or lever tipping device, 


can be furnished. 


| Installed either singly or in batteries of 


ie wo or more, each Kettle is provided with a 
200-Gallon Color Kettle with Single Agitator : 2 P 


clutch for independent operation. Drive 


may be arranged for individual direct-con- 


nected motor or tight and loose pulley. 


Machinery for We have illustrations of Color Kettles of 
Bleaching Mercerizing various capacities and types which we shall 
Dyeing Drying 
Printing and Finishing || be pleased to send you. 
Textile Fabrics and 
Warp Yarns Kindly address Dept. D. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Works New York Office 
Providence, R. I. 20% 30 Church St. 
Southern Representative: H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 
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steel will outwear 
iron, it is folly to spend money on iron; you 
spend it too often. But when exhaustive 
laboratory and service tests reveal that 
chilled iron is superior to steel for resist- 

ance---that it will deliver more years of 
service per dollar of cost than steel---then 

iron is more economical. 


_ We have learned through years of building looms 
that ofttimes many generally accepted, long estab- 

lished practices can be changed and improved. The 
products of C& K Loom Works represent the results 

of scientific observation plus experiments covering 

a full quota of operating abuse-—products designed 
to give efficient, low-cost produc ‘tion. The purchase 

of any C & K product is real economy through 


“4A Loom for Every Woven F abric’”’ 


With Replacement Parts Ready 
or Emergency 


: CROMPTON & KNOWLE S ;Loom Works 
} WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N..J. 
S. B. ALEXANDER, SouTHERN. MANAGER CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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How want Your dyed 
yarn delivered) 4 


ARN dyed by the Franklin Process can be de- 

livered in any of the forms shown herewith. 
If your winding equipment is limited, or if some 
department is overtaxed, the dyed yarn can be 
delivered in the form most convenient for your 
needs. . Ordinarily we deliver yarn on the Franklin 
Package. This package will deliver by rotation, in 
a creel, or over end to filling bobbins or other con- 
tainers, and is the most economical container for 
you if you are in a position to do the rewinding 
requ'red. 


The Franklin Process of dyeing yarn in the 
wound form under pressure, prevents the yarn 
changing in twist or number. You can weave the 
yarn into fabric, knowing that the yarn is the 
same as when you sent it to be dyed. 


All who are familiar with Franklin Process 
dyeing know that it gives exceptionally thorough 
penetration and consequently more durable colors. 
If you haven’t yet become acquainted with it, send 
for our book, ‘‘The Franklin Process—Its Contri- 
bution to the Textile Industry.’’ It contains in- 
formation of value to any mill executive. 


Te 
A FRANKLIN 
PACKAGE 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 
also yarn spinners and manufadturers of glazed yarns. 


OFFICES 
Main office and plant New York Office Southern Franklin Process 
Providence, R. I. 66 Leonard Street Company : 
Branch plant at Philadelphia at Greenville, S. C. ! 


Central Franklin Process Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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are 
textile chemicals 
and oils 
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New 
roducts 
It is natural that the largest chemical manu- , | | 
facturer in the South should meet the new demand. rom an 
| ‘for textile chemicals and oils. old company 
The rapid development of the Softeners. 


Southern textile industry has created a 
need which we are particularly well fitted to 
supply. 


This company was organized in 1917 and 

today is the largest manufacturer of its major 

products in the United States. We are not 

distributors. We manufacture our own chemicals 

in our own plants. We have a record of financial 
responsibility that we are proud of. 


We maintain for the textile industry a Service 
Department which has a personnel of experts who 
have had practical experience in textile mill, 
dyehouse and bleachery operation. These men 
are at your service—to tell you about Federal 
products, and how to use them to YOUR 


advantage. 
“ASK “oO 2 


! 


++ 


Sizing Materials. 
Finishing Materials. 


Raw and Sulphonated 
Tallows. 


Penetrants. 
Stripping Agents. 
Dye Assistants. 
Degumming Agents. 


' Weighing Materials. 


Fulling and Scouring 
Concentrates. 


Kier Assistants. 


Detergents. 


Trisodium Phosphate 


Cotton 
Wool 


Lubricants for Silk 


++ + 


Rayon 
Sulphonated Oils. . 
Soluble Oils. 
Stainless Oils. 
Olive Oils. 


Wool Oils. 


Also a complete line of heavy 
and special chemicals, animal and 
vegetable oils and greases for the 
textile, tanning and paper trades. 


FEDERAL 
| PHOSPHORUS COMPANY : 


BIRMINGHAM | DIVISION OF THE SWANN CORPORATION ALABAMA 
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TRADE MARK REG US. PAT OFF, 


Singeing 


Minimum Friction 


The inethods of applying tension in this Perkins Singer have been engineered to reduce 
friction to a minimum, It singes perfectly goods ranging from heavy to delicate. 


Perkins Singeing Machines are built with varying number of burners in any width 
required. and are equipped with the right type of burner for the kind of gas employed. 


Perkins Singeing Machine is a typical example of the complete line of textile machinery 
built to meet the requirements of the industry. Blue prints and complete details upon 
request. | 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MASS. — 


Southern Representative Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
CALENDERS—Embossing - Rolling - Chasing - Friction - Schreiner 
ROLLS—Cotton - Husk - Combination - Paper - Cotton and Wool. 


Bin Pilers Kier Pilers Ranges Squeezers 
Drying Machines Mangles Silk Finishing Machines  Tenters 
Dyeing Machines Mullen Testers Scutchers | Washers 
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Weavers Meet at Spartanburg 


The Weavers Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, meeting at ‘the Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C. 
on Friday, February 15th, held two very interesting and 
instructive sessions. The attendance was large in spite 
of a rainy day, and much interest was shown in the dis- 
cussions. 

E. A. Franks, superintendent of the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, 5S. C., who is chairman of the fine weaving 
group of the Division, presided, assisted by W .A. Black, 
general chairman. Mr. Franks and Mr. Black succeeded 
in developing a very active discussion of a number of 
important questions on weaving. 

After the opening formalities, Mr. Franks tated there 
would be no attempt to divide the sessions into a discus- 
sion of plain weaving and plain weaving, as has been the 
previous custom. In opening the discussion Mr. Franks 
stated: 

CHAIRMAN Franks: The first question is, “What is 
the best method of cleaning looms, taking in considera- 
tion the appearance of the loom, the cost, and the quality 
of the cloth?” Somebody tell us the best method. 


C. B. Surppey, Riverdale Mills: We just use loom 
cleaners with brushes, that is the way we handle it. We 
have one to clean when the warp is off, and others to 
stop the loom and clean them off. I feel that is better 
than using the blowing-off system; we save more black 
oil and more seconds by that than any other method | 
have used. | 

Question: Mr. Shippey, how many looms do you take 
care of and how often do you get over them, and what 
do you have to pay? 

Mr. Suippey: We get over them about every eight 


or ten days. We have about six or seven hundred looms 
in a room, 
‘Question: Do I.anderstand from your answer that 


you do not use the blow pipe at all? 

Mr. Surppey: No, sir. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: How many of you use the air 
system? Most everybody. Do you have any black oil? 
Is H. G. Smith here? I have been informed that you do 
both—-that you blow off in one room and use brushes in 
another. 


H. G. Smiru, Overseer beni Beaumont Manufac- 
turing Company, Spartanburg: I have 320 looms run- 
ning now; 636 when all are running, and I clean with a 
brush. On account of the water that condenses with the 
air | find that our looms are in just about as bad shape 
when we get over them as when we start, because the 
blowers sticks everything to the loom, and you have to 
take a brush to get it off. In the other room, where we 
clean with the brush, we started in when they were new 
and have kept them in pretty good shape. My seconds 
will run about two per cent higher on account of oil 
where I blow off than they will where I clean with a 
brush. That two per cent I would say is oil. If I were 


,’ not advise any blow-off system. 


going to build a mill where I would have weaving I would 
It costs a little more 
to clean with a brush than with the blow-off system. We 
have one man that cleans 300 looms with the blow-off 
system and have two men on 320 looms with the brush; 
in other words, we have three men. It costs a little more 
to clean with the brush, but I believe it is worth it. 

Question: Has anyone tried the vacuum system? Tell 
us about that. | 

E. L. CANTRELL, Overseer Weaving, Alexander Man- 
ufacturing Company, Forest City, N. C.: We tried the 
vacuum system for a while but found it was not strong 
enough; it did not take off the lint. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: You know Edison said the other 
day that we do not know anything about anything. I 
believe the day will come when we shall clean off by 
vacuum. 

W. H. HarpemMan, Weaver, Newberry Mill, Newberry, 
5. Ce fam assuming everybody in here is a weaver and 
assume everybody is using some clean-off system. I 
should like to hear from the others, because frankly | 
am having trouble and would like to hear it discussed. 

W. W. Coss, Superintendent, Norris Cotton Mill, 
Cateechee, S$. C.: If you want to use the best system, I 
believe it is the brush. If the executive of the mill does 
not regard the cost I think there is no question but that 
the brush is the beter way to clean off, but we know the 
thing that enters into the manufacture of cloth more to- 
day than ever before is cost. I guess the rest of you 
hear something about cost; I know I do. I believe there 


is no question, no argument, that if you do not regard 


the cost the brush: is better; and I believe the brush will 
overbalance it if you take into consideration seconds. 
You know we have to sell seconds for less than firsts, 
and you get nothing in the end; you are just fooling 


yourself if you blow off the looms. We used it in a mill 


where every six months we would have to take kerosene 
and a rag and send a man in there to clean them off. 

Mr. A.: The biggest trouble we have right now is not 
only oil but water. That is why I wanted it discussed. 
If some of these fellows will tell how to get that water 
out I would like to hear it. We have quite a bit of water 
in our air, especially on days like this. We go over our 
looms every day; we have three men. We used to clean 
by brush, but that is quite expensive, and we cut it down 
to three men. Our seconds run about two per cent. 
_j. F. Bracxwexr, Cloth Room Overseer, Whitney 
Manufacturing Company, Whitney, $. C.: Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish you would let each person here express his 
feeling towards this blow-off system. I would suggest 
that you put it in a motion and see who is in favor of 
the blow-pipe and who is not. 

W. H. Burnuam, Salesman, Parks- Cramer Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Iam not a weaver, but I have installed 
many air-cleaning systems, and those of you who are 
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troubled with condensation have lack of proper equip- 
ment to cool the air before it enters the room. Conden- 
sation forms on the inside of the pipe lines. Now, if 
you will install an ample air-cooler, after your air enters 
the compressor, to cool that air, you will not be troubled 
with condensation. Some of you are feeding about five 
times the amount of oil that is necessary. Take, for in- 
stance, the six by eight machine, which is the average. 
It requires only three drops of oil, and I look around and 
find them using twenty-five or thirty. So if you will put 
in an air-cooler of ample size it will do away with con- 
densation, and then use only as much oil as is necessary. 


Aw Pressure 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: What pressure do you use? 

F. D. LockMAN, Superintendent, Monarch Mill, Lock- 
hart, S. C.: We use 80 pounds. 

Mr. C.: .We use 80 pounds. It is not that much at 
the nozzle; it is 80 pounds at the compressor. 

M. B. Lancaster, Superintendent, Pacolet isnniac- 
turing Company, Pacolet, BG.) We ame 65. 

Mr. D.: We use 70. 


L. H. Hotcoms, Overseer Weaving, Rhodhiss Mill. 
Rhodhiss, N. C.: We use 72. 

CHAIRMAN Franks: I will ask this question—do you 

wash the oil that you put on with the blow pipe out in 
the cloth room? 

Mr. Lockman: I do. 

Other Members: We try to. 


Mr. E.: We have some trouble with the dyeing. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Did you ever take the time that 
you put in in the cloth room and see what it costs you 
and then see what it would amount to if you put it on 
_the brush-off? It would amount to as much if you biow- 
off and then put in more time in the cloth room. You 
think you are getting it cheaper, but you are not if you 
are washing it off. 

Mr. F.: It should be added on to the cost of blowing 
off, I think. 

CHAIRMAN Franks: Absolutely. 
with a brush and eliminate the cost of this washing off 
in the cloth room, I do not see where there is any dilfer- 
ence in the cost. Of course, it puts it on a different de- 
partment. | 

Mr. G.: It charges it up to the cloth room.. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Some of you try and see if, in- 
stead of washing off the oil that comes from the blow 
pipe, you can keep off that oil by cleaning with a brush. 
That is a good test to:make. 

Adding Tallow to Potato Starch 

The next question is, “In making potato starch size, 
when should the tallow be added, before the boiling point 
is reached or afterwards?” Now, | imagine that would 
come up in the fancy class, because. most people in print 
numbers use corn starch. When one speaks about potato 
starch your mind runs back to fancy weaving, although 
| admit some use potato starch on plain weaving. How 
many in here use potato starch? Very few. I will ask 
Henry Lawrence, of the Drayton Mills, to answer that. 

HENRY LAWRENCE, Drayton Mills: I think the starch 
should be put in the kettle and stirred up until it comes 
to a boil, then put in the tallow. 

Mr. HarpeMAN: I will ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion—why ? 


Mr. LAWRENCE: That is a hard question to answer. 


The reason why I do it is that it seems to work better 


that way. 

Mr. BurRNHAM: | think it is better to put in the 
starch and stir it up for about thirty minutes and then 
put in the steam. It gives better results, I think. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKs:. 1 do not agree with any of you. 
I believe that whatever you are going to use, if you are 


If you clear off | 
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using a compound or if you are using a gum, you should 
put a little water in your kettle to start with and you 
should put your compound or gum and tallow in. Start 
your stirrers and run in just enough steam to warm that 
stuff up. Stir until thoroughly mixed, then run in the 
amount of water that you think you will need to start 
with. Keep the stirrers running all the time. All this 
tallow and gum will be in there all the time. Then add 
your starch and let it mix. Turn your steam in just a 
little and let it simmer that way for thirty minutes before 
you turn the steam in; then turn the steam in and cook 
it until it is done. Then measure it to see if you have 


the amount of size you want when you get done, or not. 


If not, turn in water and boil for a few minutes until you 
get the amount of size you want. I do not believe you 
will ever make two kettles of size alike unless you do 
this. 

Has anyone else something to say on this? What 
about Walt Shannon? You run potato starch. 

Another Method 

W. B. SHANNON, Great Falls, S$. C.: We do not do 
exactly as you say you do, but pretty close to it. We 
run our water in to the amount we think we ought to 
have starch, then put in the tallow and compound, then 
stir, then put in the starch and stir all together until we 
think we have a good mixture, then turn in the steam 
and let it come to a boil. We time it, from the time it 
comes to a boil and cook an hour and a half, and we get 
a pretty good size. 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: You put your starch and com- 


pound and water all in together and stir and then turn. 


the steam in? 

Mr. SHANNON: Y¥es. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Did you ever look in the kettle 
about the time it comes to a boil and s see a hunk of tallow 
on top there? 

Mr. SHANNON: I never noticed it. 

CHAIRMAN FrRANkKs: Then look for it. 

Mr. HARDEMAN: | believe, Mr. Franks, you said you 
put in the compound first? 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Yes, with a little water. 

Mr. HarpEMAN: Then you put a little steam in? 

CHAIRMAN FRANKs: Yes, to warm it up. 

Mr. HaRpEMAN: Then put the starch in? 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: No; draw in the water and mix 
it up. | 
Mr. HARDEMAN: 
ter? | 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Yes. 

Mr. HarpeMaANn: ‘Then you add your starch? 

CHAIRMAN FRANKs: Yes. 

Mr. HarpDEMAN: 
the water is cold? 

(CHAIRMAN FRANKS: 

Cooking the Starch 


L. E. Worrorp, Night Superintendent, Inman Mills, 
Inman, S. C.: The gentleman said he cooked his starch 
an hour and a half. Do you cook yours any certain 
length of time? | 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: 


That throws you back to cold wa- 


No, I cook mine until it is done. 
Mr. Worrorp: How long does that take? 

A. It varies.. It is not done until it comes to a clear 

blue. It may take an hour and a half or two hours and 

a half. The reason is that we do not have the same 


amount of steam at all times, and we may have wet® 
steam or dry steam. The reason why we do not put in 
right away the amount of water that we want of size is 
that the steam varies. 

R. E. Buck, Jr., Salesman, Charlotte, N. C.: The 
idea is to get the starch thoroughly mixed in the solu- 
tion. I do not think it matters when you put your com- 


Then when you put your starch in | 
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pound in, so long as the compound does not form cakes 
in the starch or the starch does not lump. The idea is 
to get the starch thoroughly mixed in the solution, and 
then I think it would be better to add the compound 
either just before it comes to a boil or right after it comes 
to a boil—just so you get it thoroughly mixed. 

Mr. H.: I recently received a very interesting article 
on the cause of shedding, by a man named Govier. | 
was talkmg to Mr..Burnham over here about it. He 
mentioned that you ought to mix the starch with luke- 
warm water and then put in the compound. | He said he 
tried that out and did not have to use as much starch— 
got by with about six pounds less. His only explanation 
is that the grease forms a coating around the starch and 
all the starch granules are not thoroughly cooked. An- 
other explanation is that some of the ingredients in the 


‘compound are volatile and go off in the steam and you 


do not get the effects in there. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Please go over that again. 

Mr. H.: He mixed the starch with lukewarm water, 
starting with a certain amount of water, and brought 
the starch up to the boiling point and cooked it. He did 
not mix in the compound or tallow or anything until he 
got through cooking. He.found he got better cooked size 
and did not have to use as much starch. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: I can see where that is true; it 
is the same thing I said a while ago. I can see where it 
is wrong to put the starch in and turn the steam in. But 
I can not agree with him on putting the compound in 


last, because that is to me like a man salting his victuals 


after they are cooked. 
there; it will not mix. 

Mr. H.: Mr. Govier said in his article that it is not 
necessary to cook the compound. Then there is the other 
reason I mentioned, that all these preservatives are vola- 
tile, and you lose the effect. I can see where it might 
form a coating around the starch and the granules will 
not be exploded. 


Cold Water for Mixing 

W. A. Brack, Superintendent, Beaumont Manufactur- 
ing Company, Spartanburg, S$. C.: I have been making 
sizing since | was a boy and have burned my arms many 
a time around the slashing kettle. I have tried many 
experiments with potato and corn starch. In my experi- 
ence there is absolutely no difference as to when and 
how you put in your compounds. The all-important 


It will not get thoroughly in 


' thing, in my experience, is cold water to mix your starch. 
-That is important; the colder the water, the better; | 


would prefer ice-cold water. The first thing is to get 
your starch in and get it mixed in cold water. Then you 
can add your ingredients any time between then and 
when you start cooking, as you like, but you all know 
we can not mix the starch unless we have cold water. 
Then after the starch is mixed add the tallow and com- 
pound and boil it for the length of time necessary, 


‘whether potato or corn starch: I do not believe it will 


make any difference when you put the compound in: 
the all-important thing is cold water to mix your starch. 
Brother Franks will have to show me. Mix your starch 
with cold water and then put in the compound. 
CHAIRMAN Franks: That is just my idea, as I said. 
| knew a mill one time that was doing it the other way. 
They were getting a thousand pounds of floor sweeps a 
week, and we cut it down to less than 300. At that time 
they were paying a dollar a pound for the cotton that 


was going in there, and we saved $700 a week for the 
mill. 


Mr. SHANNON: You were right, Mr. Chairman, when 
you said one time it would take a certain length of time 
to cook the starch and another time it would take a dif- 
ferent length of time. The reason | said an hour and a 
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half is that you have to have a set time for your slasher 
man. If you tell him to cook it until it is done he might 
cook it four hours. It is hard for him to know when it is 
done; sometimes it is pretty hard for us weavers to tell 


_when it is done. The reason for setting a time is to be 


sure it gets done. Then he will have to use his judg- 
ment. 
Shedding 


W. A. Wa tt, Lancaster, S. C.: Why do we have more 
shedding off in one alley than another? Sometimes there 
is more shedding in this alley, sometimes more in that; 
sometimes it reverses. Go back to your room and look 
at it, after you have swept up. Why does it do it? 

Question: Do you mean the whole alley or looms 
here and there? 

Mr. Watt: The whole alley. 

Mr. I.: Sometimes you: may have a fixer who fastens 
the harness too tight. A high whip roll and drop wires 
will cut it off a good deal more. Putting the harness too 
low will do it, because the baseboard will chafe it off. 

Mr. McAsee: All of you who drove an automobile 
last Saturday night know that fog is choppy. Humidity - 
in a mill is ‘choppy; the damp side will shed more, and 


the dry side will not shed as much. 


Question: How many have shedding off, Mr. Franks? 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Is there anybody in here that 
does not have shedding off? Mr. Garner, of Inman, ‘can’t 
you tell us something about this size business? Can't 
you tell us why one alley will knock off more than an- 
other? | | 

W. T. Garner, Weaver, Inman Mills, Inman, 5. C.: 
| have never noticed it doing that. It may do it, but | 
have never noticed it. I have been doing sizing for a 
long time. 

CHAIRMAN: FRANKS: 
ticed it? | 

Mr. HarpEMAN: I don’t know that I have. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Tell us what you think about it, 


Mr. Hardeman, have you no- 


Wofford? 


Tem perature of Vat 


Mr. Worrorp: I think a heap of times it is the tem- 
perature that is kept in the vat and at different times 
changing the blanket. If you change the blanket you 
will not have just the same size when that blanket goes 
on new as when it is on three or four days. With a new 
blanket you will not have the same effect with those 
warps as where they run three or four days. One gentle- 
man mentioned the harness a while ago. That has some- 
thing to do with it, but I find the temperature that is 
kept in the vat and changing the blankets has more to 
do with it than anything I have seen. 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: That is a pretty good reason, 
but I can not see why it ‘would all get on one alley. 

Question: Why not try changing sweepers and see if 
that would - help? 

Mr. J.: | should like to hear from Mr. Lockman. 

Mr. Lockman: I have noticed that but decided after 
a while I was just fooling myself and that there was just 
as much shedding in this alley as in that and it just de- 
posited itself under the back, either caused by back draft 
or else the sweeper was skipping alleys. I don’t think | 
have more shedding in one alley than another, but it just 
gets in a different place and looks worse. 

CHAIRMAN Franks: That might be the solution; it 
might be the light. 


Mr. Lockman: The draft will deposit it here in one 


alley and somewhere else in another. 
CHAIRMAN FRANKS: 

alleys than in others, too. 
Mr. LockMAN: Yes. 


You can find out about that by put- 


We can see it better in some 


Mr. Worrorn: 


- 
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ting a large sheet of brown paper in both alleys under 
each loom where it falls. You will find there will be no 
difference, but it will fall more on one side than on the 
other. You will find more in damp places than in dry 
places. I don’t know how to analyze it, whether it is 
the warp, the whip roll, the harness, or what. 

Question: Do you say where it is wet you would have 
morer . 

Mr. Worrorp: Dry or wet one, I don’t know which. 
(Laughter.) That is something I want to learn. I know 
there is a difference; I have seen them measure it. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: What do you think, Mr. Harde- 
man? 

Mr. HarpeMan: That is a rather puzzling question. 
There is something to what this gentleman said; the hu- 
midity might possibly have something to do with it. | 
agree with the other man, too, who said the sweepers 
might have something to do with it. 

J. H. CaMpBELL, Overseer Weaving, Broad River Mills, 
Blacksburg, S. C.: I notice when I go in the first thing 
in the morning, when I get my eyes open, when | go 
down a broad alley I can see more shedding on one side 
than on the other. In the afternoon, if I start back up 
that alley the same way, I find more on the other side. [| 
think it is just the way the light is shining at that partic- 
ular time; I think that is the reason you see it more on 
one side than on the other. 1 believe the light in the 
room has more to do with it than any other thing. 


Does Shedding Vary With Season? 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: We got to talking here about 
starch and one thing and another and got right up to one 
of the questions we were going to ask: “Do you notice 
any more shedding of lint and starch this year in your 
weave room than you had last season?” Mr. Cobb? 

Mr. Cops: I think we shall get some more, for the 
fact—lI don’t know whether you notice it or not, but the 
tendency now is for ginners to want that $3.00 or $3.50 
a bale for ginning and speed up the gin, and you get 
more gincut fibers. Therefore, you will have more shed- 
ding, from the fact that you have more of the broken 
fibers or damaged fibers—-not only damaged in the mill 
through beaters, etc., but from the high speed of the gin. 
If you go back home and take a sample of cotton that 
you think is middling cotton, take up a sample and pull 
it like that, it will just go off in the air, That is due to 
high speed of the gin, and I believe it is more prevalent 

recently than it has been in years previous. 
: Gin Cut Fibers 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Mr. Converse, are you bothered 
with that? 

S. W. Converse, Superintendent, Clifton Manutfactur- 
ing Company, Clifton, 5S. C.: 1 believe we have more 
shedding, but we notice it more in the card room than in 
the weave room. I believe it is in the cotton—-short 
fibers. | 

CHAIRMAN Franks: I don’t know. A good way to 
tell short fibers is to take it up in your fingers, clip them 
like a banjo string, and flip them with your finger like 
that, and if they fly it is short fibers. 

Percentage of Sweeps 

Mr. HarpEMAN: How many men check up on their 
sweeps every day? In other words, what is the percent- 
age of sweeps to an average of 1,200 looms? That is 
right along this line of shedding. I am asking that for 
information. 

Mr. Converse: Last year, night and day, with 1,040 
looms, we had .5 of one per cent. 

L. C. Stone: The first six months of this year our 
weave rooms averaged .5 of one per cent, the second six 
‘months .50 per cent. 13s yarn. 

Mr. K.: Last year,.on print cloths, we ran from .5 


’ it is an advantage to use trucks. 
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per cent to 1.5 per cent, which was the highest. 

Question: Does the filling waste enter into this waste, 
or is it just the chafing of the warp? Do your fillers 
throw the waste down on the floor? 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: The question is, Do they pick 
the waste—is it just the weave-room waste? 

Me, &.: 

Trucks for Battery Fillers 

CHAIRMAN Franks: Let us take up another of these 
questions. ‘In mills with the multiple system, is it found 
practical to use trucks for battery filler hands?’’ Mr. 


_ Wofford says they do. 


Mr. L.: I have worked in two different mills, and we 
did not find it practical to use trucks. We used an 
apron. One mill had home-made trucks, and another 
mill had little ball-bearing trucks, and in neither place 
did the battery hands want to use: ‘the trucks. 


Mr. M.: We have the multiple loom system, and find 
We know filling bat- 
teries is a good little job, especially with aprons around; 
you have no idea how many pounds a day it puts on the 
battery hands to carry fillings. We have trucks that can © 
be adjusted to whatever size is necessary.. We find it is 
much better and not as hard on the battery hands when 
they do not have to carry filling. 

Mr. Worrorp: We have trucks, too. Some of our — 
alleys are so small the trucks are in the way. We insist — 
on using trucks, but some girls will slip around six or 
seven looms and carry the filling. 


E. H. Tuomas, Overseer Weaving, Abbeville Cotton 
Mills, Abbeville, S. C.: We have the multiple system, 
and we use trucks. The battery fillers like them all 
right, though they are a little unhandy for every other 
battery. They get to filling with the left hand and find 
one battery would be unhandy, but the other battery 
would be all right. We have the elevator man put the 
filling in trucks where it will be convenient for the bat- 
tery hands to get filling, and we get along very well. 

CHAIRMAN Franks: Did you have to increase your 
elevator hands? 

Mr. THomas: No. 


Mr. Watt: We went on the multiple loom system a 
little over a year ago. We used the truck system for a 
while but found the battery hands seemed to like the 
apron best, so we discarded the truck and use only the 
aprons. We had a filling box every four looms for a 
while but took them down when we used trucks. Then 
we went back and put them every eight. looms. We 
found we got along better, because the truck was always 
in the weaver’s way. When we had the trucks we found 
we had to keep the filling box sitting by the looms all the 
time, and it kept so many boxes in the alley it was a 
nuisance. So we discarded trucks. 

Question: What.numbers? 

Mr. Watz: On filling we use from 10s to 16s. 

CHAIRMAN Franks: When you say “multiple sys- 
tem’ you do not mean one hundred looms to the weaver, 
do you? 

Mr. WALL: Mine runs forty to sixty? 

Weaver's Duties in Multiple System 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: ‘The coarser the numbers, the 
fewer looms they can run-—isn’t that so? They can not 
fill as many batteries. 

Question: How many batteries can a filler fill on 
10s? 

Mr. Tuomas: My battery fillers fill forty. They all 
fill forty, but they get a different rate for different num- 
bers of filling. The width of the goods affects it some- 
what. We have one 36 inches, one 28 inches, one 40 
inches. 160 picks a minute. 

Question: How often do you take off that cloth? 


‘=. 
| 
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Mr. Tuomas: We take it off at the cut marks at our 
mill, take it off in 120-yard lengths. 


Question: ‘That comes off possibly every other day, 
then? 

Mr. THomas: Yes, sir. 

Question: How many looms does the average weaver 
run? 


Mr. Tuomas: Forty, fifty, and sixty. Those are the 


sets. In No. 1 room, forty; in No. 2 room, fifty and 
sixty. 
Question: The weaver does not do anything but start 


the loom and put the filling in? 

Mr. Tuomas: Yes, and take off the cloth. I tried 
that cloth man business at High Shoals, but I found we 
could not keep him up to the cut marks. We found it 
would take a half minute to take off a roll of cloth, so 


we took the cloth man off and let the weavers take off 


their own rolls of cloth. 

Question: About what is the average number of bob- 
bins put In per minute? Per hour? 

Mr. THomas: Some as low as 540, some as high as 
800. The average would be 670. | 


W. F. Howarp, Superintendent, Cotton Department, . 


Pacific Mill, Lyman, S$. C.: Our battery hands use the 
trucks and the aprons also. We use the doff box—do not 
have any filling rolls at all. ‘We bring the filling down 
in the box. The battery hand gets the filling; most of 
them carry an apron along with them but fill the apron 
out of the box. So far as the battery hand is concerned, 
it is not a question of how many looms they fill but how 
many bobbins they put in per minute. We base ours on 
ten to the minute—that is, counting your refills. 
“Blue Monday” 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Let us take up another question. 
“Why is it that we have more trouble with the filling 
sloughing off on Monday mornings than at any other 
time during the week?” 

Mr. Suippey: I assume it dries out; it gets dry and 
on Monday morning sloughs out. 

CHAIRMAN FRrANKs: Does the loom do that, Mr. 
Shippey, or the filling? | 

Mr. SHippey: It is the yarn dried out on the quill 
that causes it, not the loom. If yau keep plenty of hu- 
midity in there on Sunday you will not have that trou- 
ble. 

Question: Do you moist your filling in any way? 

CHAIRMAN FRANKs: Do you condition it—moist it in 
any way? 


Mr. SuHiprprey: No, sir. 


Conditioning the Filling 
Mr. Hotcoms: We condition our filling before we 
put it in. I can take some of those quills and take them 
that way and sling the filling off. I empty every battery. 
Now we take about ten minutes’ time every Monday 


morning, taking every bobbin that is conditioned into — 


the battery, then taking them out of the shuttle. It 
takes a little time, but we have no trouble, unless the 
loom is out of fix. I run from 9s to 20s. 

C. H. LocKMAN, Superintendent, Henrietta Mills, Car- 
oleen, N. C.: 1 noticed during the winter that on Mon- 
day morning we have an unusual amount of filling 
knocking off. As this gentleman says, you can take the 
butt end of a bobbin and jerk it off like popping a whip. 
I can not account for it, unless it is the steam in the mill. 
Then we all know most of the shuttles will bounce on 
Monday morning because the mill is dried out or you 
may have the least bit too much power. Or maybe it is 
the tallow on the shuttles that does it. What worries me 
is that I was never bothered with it until this last winter. 
1 am always afraid to go through the weave room on 
Monday morning. 


Mills, Spindale, N. C.: 


it entirely. 
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Tallow on Shuttles Causes Trouble 

Mr. Hotcoms: As Mr. Lockman says, I think it ts 
the tallow that is put on the shuttles on Saturday that 
does it. When it gets warm it melts up and makes it 
bounce, and it seems like you have too much power. I 
cut the tallow business out, because though it helps the 
shuttles I think it does more harm than good. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: . Does anybody else have any 
trouble with filling sloughing off on Monday mornings? 
Mr. Shippey? 
Surppry:: We donot. We start up the humidity 
at midnight or three o’clock, I forget which. We did 
have a little trouble at Riverdale before. 

Humidity Must Be Correct 

CHAIRMAN FRANKs: ‘I think the trouble is with the 
humidity. Of course, I have sometimes seen instances 
where the taper would cause it, on fine work; if the taper 
is too short, what I call a snoddy-nose bobbin, it will 
knock off. I think the solution is to get the right hu- 
midity in there before you start off. 

Mr. Hortcoms: Have you any trouble with rusty 
whip rolls, etc.? 

Mr. SHIPPEY: 

Mr. 
rust; 
lect. 


Mr. Surprey: We have instructions to .the engine- 
room man never to let the temperature get below 70. If 
it is the Fourth of July and the temperature gets below 
70,-we have him start up heat. We try to bring up the 
humidity gradually. We run about 85 per cent humid- 
ity: 


No, we do not. 
I have found that the whip roll will 
the weave room gets a little cold, and rust will col- 


Rayon and Suk Filling 

CHAIRMAN Franks: In talking about sloughing off 
of the filling, that is cotton filling we are talking about. 
Do any of you fellows ever have any trouble with silk 
filling sloughing off or kinking, or with rayon filling? 

J. K. Poorer, Assistant Superintendent, Stonecutter 
Mr. Chairman, I think you 
would get a better response if you ask how many run 
rayon filling, and then you would be more likely to get 


the number of those who have trouble with its sloughing 
off. 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: How many of you run rayon? 
Hold up your hahds. Now some of you tell me how you 
overcome the sloughing. Mr. Poole? 

Mr. Poote: I do not know that I have ever overcome 
I have changed the design of the bobbin 
several times and helped it to some extent but have not 


entirely overcome it. If anybody else has I should like 
to know about it. 


“Shiners” in Rayon 


CHAIRMAN Franks: Are any of you bothered with 
shiners in your rayon fabrics? How about it, Walt 
Shannon? 

Mr. SHANNON: We do not have any trouble with its 
roughing off in the bobbin; we have it peel off sometimes 
if we do not have the right amount of oil, especially in .. 
the rayon. As to the kinky filling, we have some trouble 
with that. Some call it shiners, and some call it kinky 
hiling. We overcome some of that by oil and some by 
using fur in the shuttle. Sometimes ‘it will peel off; it 
will not fluff off the bobbin but will slough off, peel off 
the top. We use oil and fur to overcome that trouble. 


Must Have Proper Bobbin for Rayon 
CHAIRMAN Franks: . | think that is the main thing, 


but the size of the bobbin has something to do with it. I 
have seen people wind rayon on a bobbin that is not fit 
for it. You cannot use the same bobbin for rayon that 


» 
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you do for cotton; if you do you will have trouble. Rayon 
is a stuff that is going to balloon pretty bad. The diam- 
eter of the bobbin has much to do with it. If you take a 
small bobbin, when it runs down half way if you put 
enough friction on it to keep the balloon down it will 
pull hard around the bobbin and you will have streaks 
in the cloth; you will have shiners. Another thing—if 
you put a big bobbin on there and do not put the right 
wind on there—if the taper is too short, you will get a 
pulling off there that should not be. You have to run a 
larger bobbin on rayon than on cotton to make it suc- 
cessful. If it is a small bobbin it lies close to it and pulls 
hard around the end, and if you put enough friction on 
there to keep that balloon down you will have shiners. 
Of course, a lot of people put in fur and oil, and I think 
it is all right. 
When Quill Drags Yarn 

E. M. Terryperry, General Sales Agent, Howard 
Bros. Manufacturing Company, Worcester; Mass.: 
reminds me of a little experience I had in Massachusetts 
and also in Philadelphia—the point you brought out 
about the small quill having a drag upon your yarn. | 
think that is possibly the cause of a great deal of your 
trouble. When I used to run a woolen mill in Philadel- 
phia we had bobbins fully one inch to an inch and a 
quarter in diameter and about that long, one fine worsted. 
I am positive, as you said, that too small a bobbin on 
rayon yarn will cause trouble. We used the large bobbin 
in the woolen mills to eliminate that trouble, and I think 
it will eliminate it in rayon yarn. | ? 

Best Face on Twills and Drills | 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Thank you, Mr. Terryberry. 
Now, to go back to our questions: “Which will give the 
best face or twills on drills, coarse warp and fine filling 
or fine warp and coarse filling?”’ : 

Mr. WALL: My experience is that coarse filling and 
fine warp will give better results. I find that coarse fill- 
ing gives a better twill—soft filling, with a fine warp. 
The harder the filling is, the less twill you get. Of 


course, the twill has right much to do with the way. the — 


loom is set, the harness and foot roll. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Would the construction of the 
goods have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Watt: Yes, sir, I think so. 
would make a difference. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Suppose you had a count of 80 
in your warp and 40 in your filling and were running 20s 
warp and 12s filling? 

Mr. Watt: That would make a good heavy twill— 
that is my experience with it. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: 
and put 12s in your warp and 20s in your filling, with 
the same construction? 

Mr. Watt: I hardly think it would show up quite as 
well. My experience teaches me that. 

Construction of Twill 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Well, which is the twill, the 
warp or the filling? 

Mr. Watt: The filling makes the twill. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKs: Which does the twilling? 

Mr. WAtt: It takes both to make it. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: But which does it? 

Mr. WALL: The one that has the most to the inch 


I think the filling 


does it. You can make a left-handed or right-handed 
twill. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: But which makes the rib? 

Mr. Watt: The filling. 


Mr. Stone: The twill is in the warp. 
Warp Makes Twill 


CHAIRMAN Franks: Absolutely. There can not be a 


twill unless there is more than two harness. The filling 


That 


Suppose, then, you reverse that 
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never twills; the warp is doing the twilling all the time. 
Therefore I do not know whether the construction would 
not. have something to do with making the cloth look 
different. It is two up and one down; you are making 
two up and one down unless you are making the face of 
the cloth under the bottom. That will be two-thirds on 
top; two-thirds of the warp will be on the face of the 
cloth. 

Mr. Hotcoms: What do you call the face? 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: The one with the most warp on 
it. 
Mr. Hotcoms: We do not call it that. We have the 
filling side for the face. 

Question: What difference does it make in the twill 
if you run from the front or from the back? 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: One will run right and one run 
left. 

Mr. Lockman: I have always found that the finer 
the filling and the coarser the warp, the more twilling you 
will have; and therefore it gives a better face, a more 
prominent face, because you have more contraction. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Which is the right side, the 
warp side or the filling side? 

Mr. Brack: It depends on what you are making the 
cloth for. There is no plain side of a twill; on one side 
there is a filling twill, and on the other side a warp twill. 


If your people are using that goods for something they . 


want the filling face for, they are very particular about 
it. It is usually so in four-yard twill, but when you get 
down to heavier twill they usually want a warp twill. 
There is a difference. Some say the face of the twill is 
the filling, while others say the warp is the face. . 

C. L. WiiitaMs, Supply Salesman, Draper Corpora- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga.: Twill is constituted by the weave 
which each harness works in consecutive order. You 
can take one twill that is 1, 2, 3; or, if you want to re- 
verse that, 3, 2, 1. In sateen it is the same thing, except 
that they must not work in consecutive order. If you 
want a piece of filling sateen take one up and four down; 
if you want warp sateen run four up and one down, if 
you want warp to the face. It is a fact that whatever 
you are weaving must come to the face. If you want a 
three-harness twill and run it face down it does not give 
you the same twill as if you run it face up, because the 
roll of the warp by the shuttle will spoil your twill. You 
will not get the same with two down and one up as you 
will with two up and one down. As to-the difference 


between three up, and 1, 2, 3, and 3, 2, 1, it will break’ 


up your quill to a certain extent. 
your slack is going with the weave. 
| Face on Napped Goods 

Question: Take a piece of drill that is 30s warp and 
10s filling, it has a nap on it. Which is the face? 

Mr. WituiaMs: That is a twill-back flannel. 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Please go over that again, Mr. 
Williams. 


if you run 3, 2, 1, 


Filling and Warp Sateens 
Mr. Wituiams: A filling sateen, plain, means that 
when the face is down your filling is drawn nearer to 
the front than if you weave it the other way. It throws 
the filling to the front. The usual construction is entirely 
different, and you will have far more picks. For instance, 
filling sateen runs 60 by 110 picks. 
filling to the face. A warp sateen is 96 by 52: that 
throws the warp to the face. It is customary to run 
filling sateen down, because it throws the filling to the 
face. Four up and one down is our standard warp sat- 
een; that gives you a twill of four picks down one. We 
refer to that as filling sateen cams or warp sateen cams. 
One case came under my observation right recently where 
(Continued on Page 14) 


That throws the 
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R. H. Macy & Co. Bureau of Standards 


_ Tests Fabrics for Color Fastness 


Be ene public is entitled to know what it 


is purchasing,” say R. H. Macy & Co. 
“In order to carry out this policy, we 
have created within our organization a 
testing laboratory or Bureau of Standards. 


The lowest price wash goods and the most . 


costly silks are subjected to equally search- 
ing tests to determine,among other things, 
the fastness of the colors under all con- 
ditions to which the material will normally 
be subjected. | 


“Macy believes in investigation before 


rather than after the sale. OU PON 
The customer’s washtub is 


certainly not the place to 


determine color fastness. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 
OF AMERICAN VAT DYES 


“We also believe that, since color is one 
of the greatest selling forces of modern 


MERCHANDISE THAT SAILS 
UNDER TRUTHFUL 


merchandise, fast colors are therefore 


most profitable.” 

The result of such an enlightened 
policy is that complaints about fading col- 
ors are reduced to a negligible minimum 
and those few complaints are readily 
adjusted. Macy customers have the satis- 
faction of knowing exactly what they are 
buying. The reputation of R. H. Macy & 
Co, and the growth of their business prove 
; in the most obvious manner 
the practicality of such an 
open - and - above - board 


policy. 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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goihe eavers Meet at Spartanburg 


(Continued from Page 12) 


a man is running warp sateen four down and one up, but 
it does not make as nice a finish or as prominent sateen 
as to run it true to the customary rule. In other words, 
you can not take a filling sateen and run it face down 
and run it as though it were warp sateen and get the 
same effect. It will have what we term more of those 
hair openings in your filling and will give an entirely 
different effect. It is the same way with twill; if you 
run it twill down the.roll of the shuttle will have some 
tendency to make your filling slit or roll, and that makes 
a difference in the twill.. | 
| Heavy and Light Sizing | 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Which will give the best face on 
twills, heavy-sized yarn or light-sized yarn? In other 
words; which fills in the best? | 

H. C. Drxon, Weaver, Valley Falls Mill, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: We run fine work generally 23s warp and 25s 
filling, which makes a good twill; also 23s warp and 30s 
makes a good twill. We know that from experience, be- 


cause we never have any trouble selling our twills— 


twills and poplins. 
CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Do you size heavy or light? 
Mr. Drxon: Size just enough to run good. 
CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Mr. Hardeman, have you ever 
experimented any with that? 
Mr. HARDEMAN: No. 
CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Why do you size? 
Drxon: To make it run better. 
CHAIRMAN FRANKS: There are some mills that size 
more than others. Why do they do that? 


Mr. N.: Some for weight, and to lay the fibers. 
Mr. O.: Some buyers require heavier sizing. 
Mr. P.: I have had that called for in blue chambray; 


that is sizing it pretty heavy. When we size our twill we 
size it just to make it run good and get the best results 


out of it we can. 


JAMES A. CHAPMAN, JR., Vice-President, Saini Cot- 
ton Mills, Inman, S. C.: In making goods, 160 broad: 
cloth, for illustration, suppose a man can’t get the 
weights right and puts on more size and can't get the 
weights right. Is it a better proposition for him to run 
half a number lighter with more size or half a number 
heavier with less size? 

Mr. LockMANn: I would say half a number lighter, 
with more size, would be the best work and would be 
more economical. 

Mr. R.: I would say it depends on the kind of cotton 
he uses, wouldn’t it? 


Where Heavy Sizing is Necessary 
Mr. Brack: ' These conventions are for the purpose 


of broadening our vision and our knowledge in the man- 


ufacture of cotton goods. It looks to me that if you stop 
where you are going to you are going to give heavy siz- 
ing a black eye. It is just like the twill. Is anyone in 
here making duck? I would like to see you make a piece 
of duck if you do not put the size to it; I should like to 
see you make it boardy enough to suit the trade without 
sizing it—not to suit the buyer but to suit the market, 
the man who uses it. It takes sizing and gum to make 
a piece boardy. When you come to heavy goods used 
for commercial purposes it is necessary to use heavy 
size, use gum, and calender it to make it boardy. So 
don’t think the fellow using heavy size is always trying 
to load his goods. 
Use of Goods Determines Size 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: It is what the goods is going to 
be used for that determines the amount 
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broadcloth whatever you put in they take out. In some 
other goods they want starch in when finished. As Mr. 
Chapman says, if you can not lighten on the filling, 
lighten on the warp. To be honest, I would lighten on 
the warp and let the filling stay where it is and heavy on 
the size a little. You put sizing on yarn simply to make 
it run, unless it is something they want starch in when 
finished. 
The meeting then adjourned for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Mr. 
Franks. 


Favor Textile Building at Clemson 


James A. Chapman offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Whereas, there are approximately 80,000 people em- 
ployed in the textile industry in South Carolina; and 

Whereas, South Carolina is an agricultural and indus- 
trial state; and 

Whereas, the tendency of the textile industry is south- 
ward; and 

Whereas, there is imperative need for more trained 
men in the textile industry; and 

Whereas, the textile school at Clemson College should 
be developed to meet the needs of our South Carolina 
boys; therefore 

Be It Resolved, That we, the South Carolina members 
of the Weavers’ Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, assembled at Spartanburg this 15th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1929, representing practically every cotton mill 
in South Carolina, do hereby respectfully urge our rep- 
resentatives and senators to make the necessary provision 
for the erection and development of a new textile plant 
at Clemson College; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy af this resolu- 
tion be mailed to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House, with the request that it be read 
for the information of our representatives. 

RosBertT W. secretary of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia, extended to those present. an invi- 
tation to attend a meeting of Georgia superintendents 
and overseers on Tuesday, March 19th, the meeting to 
be held in the Chemistry Building of Georgia Tech. 


Heddle Rods Break 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: To get back to our questions— 
someone asks: “We are troubled with heddle rods in 
steel heddle frames continually breaking in the middle. 
Please tell us a remedy.” 

Mr. TERRYBERRY: Why the rods break in the center 
of the rods has been, in my experience, due to the fact 
that too much strain, with pretty heavy goods, is thrown 
on the little hooks that hold up the center bars. I have 
seen them running with only one hook where they ought 
to have three distributed over the top to the bottom. 
Then, again, they should have a heavier shaft, a heavier 
piece of wood—which they are making today; but in 
many instances people will specify what they want and 
will want a light piece of good, not heavy enough to hold 
that middle bar. That bar ought to be specified to be 
made of very best tempered steel, a heavy bar and a 
heavy piece of wood, one-half to three-quarters inch 
thick, and strong, two bars underneath them, and good 
bars in there and good hooks well distributed. Then put 
on a duplex heddle. That eliminates a great deal of the 
chafing of the yarn and strain upon the harness and 
upon the harness bars. 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Why do you see heddle bars 


tied up with strings? 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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bobbins, or an Utsman, for cleaning feeler bobbins, in the mill 


under the mill’s own working conditions. 


+ 
—_ This offer is made to mills, having roving or feeler bobbins to 
| oe clean, that wisely do not take chances on mill equipment. 
—_— Without any cost or the slightest obligation upon a mill’s 
2 part, we want to demonstrate a Termaco, for cleaning roving 


Demonstrations will be made only in mills where we sincerely 


believe they will reveal substantial savings and increased 


efficiency. So do not let any thought that a demonstration might 
be a waste of your time make you hesitate in writing us. 
Simply ask for information regarding our demonstration offer. 
We promptly will furnish you with complete particulars. 
e 


General Co., Danielson, Conn Ne and New Representatives. 
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Some Features of Cotton Textile Export Trade 


‘Contmued from Last Week) 

Publication of a study of the export trade siluation 
in cotlon textiles, recently compieled by the UCovton- 
Textile Institute, was begun in these columns iast week. 
The second installment of the study are given herewith. 
~-Editor. 


To illustrate roughly ‘how 
among these five classes 
1927 were as follows: 


our exports divide as 
, these classes of exports for 


Unbleached ............... 122,397,921 sq. yds. $11,110,610 
(2) Bleached 87,298,820.“ “ 9,983,531 
(3) Yarn 94,283,169 13,825,272 
(4) Dyed in the piece...... 120,243,854 “ “ 19,281,783 


In a broad way, these figures indicate total exports 
each of unconverted and converted goods as follows: 
Unconverted— 


216,681,090 sq. yds. $24,935,882 
Converted— 
end 324,836,859 45,035,190 


(1) Unbleached Cotton Cloths 


122,397,921 sq. yds. $11,110,610 
213,189,754 lin. 14,928,599 


The available 114 months of 1928 in comparison with 


same months of 1927 are as follows: 


41 months) 1928............. 109,756,802 sq. yds. $10,389,525 
(44 months) 1927.............. 115,429,003 ~ 10,429,001 


In 41913 over one-half of such exports went to the 
Far East, China alone taking over 78,000,000 yards. Our 
exports of unbleached cloths to these markets are now 
negligible. Native mills in China and India and Japanese 
competition have to a large extent taken away the Far 
Eastern markets, except that in the Philippines. 

Our best markets now on unbleached cloths are Chile, 
Canada, Colombia, Cuba, Salvador, Philippines, British 
Africa, Haiti and Jamaica. These are largely carded 
goods, principally sheetings up to 36-inch width, with 
smaller quantities of drills, twills, narrow print cictlis 
and osnaburgs. 

(2) Bleached Cotton Cloths 


1925... 02.937 13,302,211 


The available 44 months of 1928 in comparison with 
same months of 1927 are as follows: 
{928.............. - 87,738,410 sq. yds. 

Large increases are shown to the three most import- 
ant markets—Philippine Islands, Canada and Cuba—and 
also very considerable percentage increases to the next 


14 months) 
(11 months) 


$10,121,741 


9,122,239 


largest markets—Mexico, Dominican Republic, Argen- 
tina and Colombia—the takings of each of the four 


markets last mention, however, are not much 10 per 
cent..of the exports to each of the first three markets 
mentioned. While a large variety of white goods is 
included under this classification, yet the most im- 
portant exports are of bleached <omay cloths, principally 
in 36-inch width. 


Colored Goods 
In 1913 our exports reports combine ali colored goods 
and it was not until 1915 that these were 
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classified 


under three headings; i.e., yarn dyed, dyed in the piece 
and printed. In 1913 we exported something over 186,- 
000,000 running yards in ali colored cotton piece goods 
and in 1927 about 352,000,000 square yards. In the latter 
year this was divided into over 117,000,000 yards printed 
—over 120,000,000 yards dyed in the piece—over 94,000,- 
000 yards dyed in the yarn, as shown under classifica- 
tions to follows. 

1928 figures available only for total colored goods, 
classes 3, 4 and 5, in comparison with same months of 
1927, are— | 
‘{4 months) 1928............. . 278,358,962 sq. yds. 
(44 months) 1927.. ........... 304,903,439 “ 


(3) Yarn Dyed Goods 


$44,769,003 
44,566,857 


94,283,169 sq. vds. $13,825,272 
90,697,978 “ 16,257,486 


1928 figures for 11 months availabie oniy 
‘ total colored goods. 

In yarn dyed goods our largest markets are Philip- 
pine Island (over 16.000,000 yards), Cuba, Republic of 
Haili, followed by Dominican Republic, British South 
Africa, Jamaica and Argentina. Other countries which 
Look over 2,000,000 yards each in 1927 are Canada, Guate- 
mala, Colombia, Paraguay and Australia. Such exports 
are largely denims, suitings, ginghams, and chambrays 
with smaller quantities of flannels, khakis, etc. 

(4) Dyed in the Piece 


120,243,854 sq. yds. $19,281,783 


Comparable’ 1928 figures for 11.months available osly 
for total colored goods. 

Our largest export markets in 1927 were Cuba, Philip- 
pines and Canada, Cuba taking nearly 25,000,000 square 


yards as against less than 412,000,000 each for the other 


two countries named. British South Africa, Argentina, 
Colombia took considerably over 6,000,000 yards each, 
and Dominican Republic slightly over 6,000,000 yards: 
Haiti, over 4,500,000 yards; Brazil and Mexico, nearly 
4,000,000 square yards each. Other countries taking 
over 2,000,000 yards were Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Great Britain and Chile, with Panama taking 
close to 2,000,000 yards. These exportations include a 
wide variety, with some eombed yarn goods such as 
voiles, pongees, etc. 
Coarse yarn piece dyed goods are now being made in 
several South American: countries, including Brazil, 
Colombia, Peru and Venezuela. Mexico also has a few 
such milis and mills are starting up in some Central 
American countries. This is noted as forecasting a 
probable falling off of our exports on such goods in the 
markets mentioned and the necessity for pushing them 
elsewhere in order to keep up or possibly inerease 
oxportations. An exception is Argentina, which has 


only about 35,000 spindles on cotton and with a few 


weaving mills on coarse goods, principally ducks. 
(5) Printed Goods 


99,149,736 “ 14,046,107 


Comparable 1928 figures for 114 months available only 
for tolal colored geoas. 

In 1927 our largest exports went to Philippine Islands, 
which took over 29,000,000 yards; Cuba, nearly 17,000,- 
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O0Oyards; Canada and Colombia, somewhat less than 
10,000,000 yards. Argentina took over 6,000,000 yards 
and Mexico, Dominican Republic and Haiti took between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 yards each. Other countries tak- 
ing over 2,000,000 yards each were Nicaragua, Panama, 
Brazil and Ecuador. British South Africa is also be- 
coming an important outlet for printed goods. These 
exportations include narrow print cloths, percales, 
voiles and a considerable variety of otner fabrics. 

In addition to the above five classifications of cotton 
goods we show— 


| Cotton Duck 
1926......... 11,301,864 “ 4,183,640 


The available 14 months of 1928 in comparison with 
same months of 1927 are as follows: 


(44 months) 1928............<. 12,289,272 sq. yds. $4,240,630 
(44 months). 1927.............. 4,409,619 


‘Includes tire fabrics for 1925. 


On cotton ducks our best markets are Canada, United 
Kingdom, South American countries, Cuba and the Far 
Kast. 

Tire Fabrics 


1925—included with cctton duck figures. 
The available 41 months of 1928 in comparison witn 
same months of 1927, are as follows: 
(14 months) 1928............. 5,681,018 sq. vds. $2,540,44) 
(44 months) 1927..:........... 1.506.862 
On tire fabrics our best markets are Canada, ihe 
United Kingdom and Australia, which take a very large 
proportion of the total amount exported. 


Cottou and Rayon Fabrics 

Though no comparable figures are availabie vet there 
is no doubt but that exports of cotton and rayon mix- 
tures (cotton chief value) are rapidly increasing and 
they are reported for 1928 to November ist— (included 
with other piece goods previous to 1928)— 
{40 months) 1928............ 12,444,926 sq. yds. $3,497,340 

Our best markets on these fabrics are Canada, Philip- 
pines, Cuba, South American countries, Mexico and Aus- 
tralia. British exports of ravon and cotton piece geous 
during the first nine months of 1928 totaled about 77 - 
000,000 square yards which was an .advance of some 
33 per cent from the figures of the preceding vear. 

Miscellaneous Cotton Fabrics 

There are some miscellaneous exports of cotton. fab- 
rics not included in the preceding tables such.as blank- 
ets, damasks, upholstery goods, etec., total exports of 
which run under $1,000,000 per vear for each class, and 
cotton fabrics sold by the pound the exports of which 
increased largely last year and for the first ten months 
amounted in value to $2,721,414. India is the largest 
market on these pound goods, which consist principal- 
ly of printed fabrics. 


Cotton Yarn 
Our cotton yarn cxports are shown as foliows: 


The avaliable 11 months of 1928 in comparison with 
same months of 1927, are as follows: 
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months) 1928......... 24,148,961 lbs. $14,096,708 
(144 months) 1927..................... 25,361,225 “ 12.730,193 


The years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, showed very much 
smaller exports of yarns than for the years 1925, 1926 
and 1927, noted above. This part of our export. trade 
has thus had a marked increase. However, our exports 
of yarns are very moderate relative’to those of Great 
which exported over 200,000,000 pounds of cotton yarns 
in 1927. 


Of our 1927 cotton yarn exports carded yarns account- 
ed for about 61 per cent of the total in quantity and 
about 40 per cent in value. Mercerized combed yarns 
represented about 30 per cent of the quantity and about 
52 per cent of the value and combed yarns, not mercer- 
ized, made up the balance Our total yearly exports of 
cotton yarns are about 4 per cent in value of our esti- 
mated preduction of these yarns for sale purposes as 
against approximately 6 per cent exported of the value 
of our production of cotton piece goods. 

By far our largest outlet for yarns is Argentina 
which took in 1927 approximately 55 per cent of our 
total yarn exports or nearly 15,800,000 pounds of which 
about 11,836,000 pounds were carded yarns. Our next 
important carded yarn outlets are Uruguay, Chile, 
Canada and Colombia in the order named though the 
combined exports to these four countries are much less 
than tne takings of Argentina. The purchases of our 
yarns in Argentina are largely for knitting mills of 
which they have a considerable number and also for a 
few weaving mills making coarse cotton cloths of the 
duck character. 

Our large varn exports to Argentina and other South 
American countries are influenced by the fact ihat 
generally speaking, Latin American countries have a 
rejatively lower tariff on) yarns than on cotton piece 
goods. In the case of Argentina, a very low tariff is 
imposed on yarns where sold direct to mills; there is 
an additional tariff imposed on sa!es to dealers. 

The largest export markets for our combed yarns, 
other than Argentina, are Canada, Brazil, Australia and 
United Kingdom. The aggregate shipments to these 
four markets in 1927 were about 4,400,000. pounds. 

Our exports of varns for ihe first ten months of 1923 
compared with the same period for 1927 show a ‘arge 
gain in mercerized combed yarns and a falling -off 
carded yarns. All of our important export markets 
on mercerized yarns shared in the gain this year. This 
included Argentina, Canada, Brazil, United Kingdom and 
Australia. 


The foregoing shows where exported goods now go, 


both as to cotton piece goods and yarns. But the ques- 
tion remains as to how far the 7 business can be 
increased in these countries and us to whether it can 
also be greatly increased in some countries where the 
business is not now important. 


Government Information and Facilities Available. 

‘There is available im the files of the Department of 
Commerce a wealth of information on foreign textile 
markets. This information covers populations, buy- 
ing habits and power, present sources of supply and 
goods purchased, ete. 


reports on over 000,000 importing concerns in these 
markets. It is not claimed that these reports are such 
that they alone would enable a shipper to determine 
the responsivility of a foreign customer, bu! thev have 
been very helpful to exporters in many. cases. 

: (Continued on Page 40) 
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Weavers Meet at Spartanburg 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Mr. Poore: I think that they break is the reason for 
that. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Why do they break? 

Mr. Poort: Sometimes they do not align them prop- 
erly from top to bottom. Then steel-heddles will wear 
out sometimes and will rust. An excessive vibration will 
cause them to wear out, the harness jumping excessive- 
ly. I think that might cause the .bar to ‘break some- 
times, if they have not the proper support, Mr. Terry- 
berry mentioned. i 

CHAIRMAN FRANKs: Isn’t it a fact that more heddles 
_break around the middle than at the ends? Why? 

Mr. Poorer: I should say excessive vibration in the 
middle, excessive wear. | 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: I think that thing is just as has 
been stated. They used to make harness frames with 
just one hook in the middle. You know in tying in a 
warp you unhook them, get the warp tied in, and hook 
them up. It has been noticeable in a lot of mills that 
the man who puts the warp in rather than fix that in so 
it will stay tight runs it up tight and has the heddle in 
the middle as tight as the mischief. It grinds up against 
it all the time, whereas the ends are free and easy, and 
naturally they will wear out more in the middle. I think 
the way they are making them now they don’t have to 
do that so much, because the rod will stay hooked up 
better on the side than in the middle. I do not think 
we are having as much trouble with steel heddles today 
as we used to have. 3 

Speed of Slasher on Fine Goods 

Our next question is on fancy weaving: ‘What is the 
best speed to run a slasher on a high number of ends?” 
For instance, say 6,000 or 7,000 ends. I will put it this 
way: What is the best way to run a slasher on 7,000 
ends of 70s single yarn? Mr. Poole? 

Mr. Poore: I don’t know what to say about how 
many yards per minute, Mr. Franks. I think that would 
depend on what kind of steam he had, how dry or how 
wet, that is, how much water coming to the cylinders. | 
think he ought to run it so as to leave a reasonable 
amount of water in his yarn. How many yards per min- 
ute I could not say. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: ‘Take perfectly dry steam. 

Mr. Poote: I have never run 7,000 ends on 70s; I 
don’t know what it would take to leave ten per cent 
moisture in it. | 

J. H. Lawrence, Drayton Mills: I would run the 
slasher somewhere around '25 yards a minute, everything 
being favorable. | 

A. P. SmitH, Overseer Weaving, Brandon Corpora- 
tion, Woodruff, S$. C.: I should think they would do well 
to run about twenty yards a minute. 

Mr. Hanna, Mayflower Mills: ‘We get good results 
from running four minutes to the cut of 64 yards. We 
get 60 yards of cloth. 

Mr. Brack: With carrier rolls it is possible to run 
No. 9s yarn at 150 feet a minute. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: 


Does it pay to run the slasher 
on fine work fast? 3 


Mp. No. 
CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Why? 
Mr. S.: [I don’t know why, but run with as little 


steam as possible to keep down mildew. A lot of people 
run warps drier than others and claim they put back 
moisture in it when it goes to the weave room, but | do 
not believe it. When you take it out you take out the 
regain that should be in it, and I do not think you ever 
get the yarn back in the same condition as before you 
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dried. it out. Therefore you run with as little steam as 
possible and run slow, especially on fine yarns. Natur- 
ally you can not run as fast as on coarse yarns, because 
there are a hundred and one things you can not do with 
them that you can with coarser yarn. 


Rayon Voiles on Old Style Box Looms 

(CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Someone wants to know if it is 
possible for him to run rayon voiles on the old-fashioned 
box loom. 

F. A. Decker, Textile Specialty Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: 75 denier yarn, say 50 to 55 turns, 56 
construction, rayon georgette. The loom is built for 
cotton—box loom. We have the fabric, 250 yards of it. 
| want to know if it is necessary for the mill to change 
that loom over to use a smaller shuttle or whether there 
is some other adjustment that could be made. 


CHAIRMAN FrANks: I don’t believe he can do it as 
successfully on the old-style box loom (we might term it 
the old Providence make) as he can on the Worcester 
make, because the Worcester loom is a deeper loom; it 
has a longer sweep on it—has a longer throw. You can 
move your dobby; you can run it on a dobby, which is 
about the best way to run it I know. I don't believe you 
can make that stuff on cam looms wortb-a—nickel. Of 
course you can by running slack sha#, etc., and cl0sing 
the shed up some. On the dobby loom you can close 
that shed up and move that sweep) back so you can run 
a bigger shuttle than you can on 4 loom not as deep as 
that and with not as long sweep. | The Providence loom 
was made before rayon was made}; The Worcester loom 
was made to run slick mixtures and dress goods .etc., 
consequently made deeper. All dress goods looms are 
made deeper than the other looms; from the whip roll 
over to the breast beam is deeper than on the other loom. 
You can not take’ that rayon voile and just take a cotton 
warp out of the loom and make it run; there are lots of 
things you have to do to it. You can not run it with the 
same tension; you can not run it without putting velvet 
on your lay; you can not run it without a good reed. 
There are some things you have to do to run it. Does 
that answer your question, Mr. Decker? 

Looms Per Weaver on Multiple System 

The next question we have is: “How many looms can 
a weaver start up per hour on the multiple loom system 
where they do not fill in the battery and do not take off 
the cloth?” Someone suggests we ask Mr. Howard, oi 
Lyman. 

Mr. Howarp: We base ours on 350 a day. That 
would be 35 per hour. 

Long or Short Chains 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Next question: ‘Is it always 
practical or always best to make a long chain or a short 
one?” 

Mr. LawreXce: Sometimes you have to make it 
short. Within reason, | would just as soon have a 30- 
bar chain as a 10-bar chain. When it goes out beyond 
that, | would rather have a short one. | 

Mr. Poote: I think everybody would rather have a 
short chain if it is possible to make what they want to 
make on a short chain. With the class of work I am on 
it is not always possible to have a short chain. I have 
chains up to 350 bars sometimes. I would like to have 
them shorter than that if I knew how to make the stuff. 

CHAIRMAN Franks: Do you always cut it down as 
low as you can? 

A. Bit, 

Mr. LAWRENCE: It depends on what kind of equip- 
ment you have. If you have the proper equipment you 
can cut down the chains. | 

Continued on Page 38) 
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The Jute Cloth Menace 


‘Greenville Daily News) 


The cotton growing and cotton textile industries of 
this country are being seriously menaced by the rapid 
increase of jute cloth and bagging which is allowed 
practically free entry into the United States. 

In 1892 the total imports of raw jute and jute prod- 
ucts amounted to only 260 million pounds, and now 
average approximately one billion pounds per annum. 
In 1927 the imports of jute cloth and bagging amounted 
Lo 1,052,650,000 yards, which exceeded the entire output 
of. heavy cotton cloth by our domestic .coiton mills of 
osnaburgs, duck, drillings an dsheetings. These enor- 
mous imports of jute displaces the consumptive re- 
quirement for one and a half million bales of American 
cotton, 

If cotton could rightly take the place of the enormous 
imports of jute ,it would largely increase the domestic 
consumption of raw cotton, putting into active opera- 
tin 5,000,000 spindles give employment to thousands 9! 


mill operators and materially increase the price of low » 
grade cotton. Relief from this jute octopus can only 


he had by congressional action in placing a protective 
duty on jute imports high enough to insure the use of 
raw cotton. This relief can be had if the bill of Sena- 
tor Joseph E. Randell, of Louisiana. now pending in 
Congress, providing a suitable import duty on jute and 
jute products, is enacted into law. 

The large American manufacturers of jute cloth and 
hagging have transferred their factories to Calcutta, 
India, and there with cheap labor and cheap fibre are 
importing their products practically free into this coun- 
(ry in direct and successful competition with American 
cotton and American. textile industries. Jute imports 
and other competitive fibres into the United States are 
equal to the production of lint cotton on six million 


acres of land and forces a large increase in the excessive 


exportable surplus of the staple. 

The pending bill of Gongressman [ulmer, of South 
Carolina, putting the sale of cotton on a net weight 
basis so that-cotton bagging could be economically used 
should be passed. Powerful interests are reported to 
be represented in Washington fighting the proposed 
tariffs on jute as millions of dollars are being made by 
manufacturers and dealers in its imports. I expect to 
appear before the ways and means committee of cong- 
ress on the 21st inst. In advocacy of the jute import 
duties as set forth in the Ransdell bill. 

Tariff protection is absolutely essential to the rehbili- 
tation of American agriculture. The imports of com- 
petitive agriculture’ products annually are now one 
billion dollars in excess of agricultural exports and 


these enormous imports represent the products of 75,- 


000,000 acres of land in value in this country. With- 
out protection American farmers will soon be reduced 
to the levels of pauper labor in foreign countries where 
daily wages are from 10 to 15 cents, and peasantry is 
the rule. 
The leaders of agriculture and industry in the South 
should have their influence felt at Washington during 
the coming extra session. of congress at which farm 
relief and tariff schedules on imports of. competitive 
agricultural products are to be acted upon. Congress- 
man Garner, of Texas, one of the ablest Democratic 
leaders in Congress, is standing squarely for an equal 
protection for agriculture with that of industry. 
HARVIE JORDAL. 
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WHO 


A OON G 


TEXTILE SALESMEN. 


EDWARD W. HOLLISTER 


Edward W. Hollister, salesman for the Merrow Machine Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., was born at Winstead, Conn., in 1902 
and attended Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
| He was for a time in 
the production depart- 
ment of the Hartford 
Rubber Works and was 
then Chief Clerk in the 
enginering department of 
Pratt & Whitney. 


He served two years in 
the U. S. Marines and 
has had quite a varied 
experience in salesman- 
ship, having sold office 
furniture and been fac- 
tory representative in 
other lines. He was with 


Company in New Eng- 
land three years before 
- coming South: While in 

New England his activi- 
ties were devoted to de- 
veloping new uses for Merrow machines and since coming South 
has spent much time in similar work. He is married and has his 
home in Greenville, S. C., but travels both North and South Caro- 
lina, in which territory he has made many friends. 


TODD B. MEISENHEIMER 


Todd B. Meisenheimer, Southern sales m2nager of the Celanese 
Corporation, was born at Charlotte, N. C., and is unmarried. He 
attended V. P. I. and later graduated in textile chemistry at the 
N. C. State College. 

His first work was in 
Charlotte .in charge of 
the mixing plant of the 
National Aniline and 
Chemical Company, and 
then he was with the 
DuPont Laboratories at 
Corneys Point, N. J. 

He entered the service 
during the Word War 
and was sent to the U. S. 
Navy Officers School of 
Steam Engineering at 
Stevens Institute of Tech 
nology, Hoboken, N. J. 


for three years salesman 
for the A. Klipstein & 
Co., three years for San- 
doz Chemical Works and 
then became. Southern 
sales manager for the 
Celanese Corporation, in which position he has become favorably 
known and has made a conspicuous success, 


the Merrow Machine 


After the war he was. 
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A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills 


Burilngton, N. C.—A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., is 
making notable progress with its new plant and the 
contemplated expansion of the plant will make it one 
of the largest rayon producers in the country, according 
to a statement through Dr. W. QO. Mitcherling, vice- 
president of the company. : 

“There are rumors of all descriptions published in 
various technical and non-technical papers, and even 
statements such as ‘the mysterious rayon plant’ have 
been presented to the inteligent public. 

“There are two ways or systems of organizing a rayon 
plant—one is to go out and make an_ underwriting 
proposition and the other is to find one, two or more 
capitalists and simply start an organization irrespec- 
tive of any outside influence. The A. M. Johnson Rayon 
Mills; Inc. is such an organization. There are actually 
only two men interested financially in the A. M. Johnson 
Rayon Mills, Inc. There are more than $22,000,000 
available at this time for the construction and building 
of the rayon plant in Burlington. 

“At this present moment we have more than 90,000 
square feet of manufacturing space available and with- 
in 18 months the program of the plant will be com- 
plete. Barring the American Viscose Company and Du 
Pont Company, the A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., 
promises to be the largest rayon mill in the United 
States. 

“The process is the improved viscose process and the 
raw material used is wood pulp. The type of rayon is 
slightly different than that of the usual rayon since 
in the various steps the process deviates from the ordi- 
nary viscose process, giving an improved rayon. This 
rayon is particularly suitable for the knitting trade. It 
has more elasticity than any other rayon so far made 


and has considerable more wet and dry strength than 


ordinary rayon. 

“We intend to market our rayon in packages such as 
cones or cups and the trademark is ‘Beauty and 
Strength.’ 

“The plant is a self-maintaining unit. It has all de- 
partments, starting from the preparation of cellulose 
to the finishing of. the rayon thread. The building is 
of high type construction with all walls insulated in- 
side, making it possible to have manufactured weather 
throughout the plant. | 

“All the most important apparatus in the plant is 
built by the Max Ams Chemical Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Bridgeport, Conn., of which Dr. W. O. Mitscherling 
is vice-president. Dr. Mitscherling also is owner of the 
Mitscherling Research Laboratory, 881 Lafayette street, 
Bridgeport, Conn., where he personally maintains. re- 
search work along cellulose lines. 

“Considerable orders have already been placed with 
various manufacturers such as Permutit Company, 
Proctor & Sehwartz, Inc.. Max Ams Chemical Engineer- 
ing Corporation and others. for the completion of our 
plant which capacity will ultimately be 40,000 pounds 
per day production. | 

“The first cornerstone for our plant was laid on 
February 1, 1928. The plant has been ready for opera- 
tion since January 1, 1929, but due to an unavoidable 
delay on the part of one concern in delivering some 
textile machinery, actual production has been postpon- 
ed. However it has given us a chance to make various 
tests in the aparatus and system, so when the machin- 
ery is received, production can start immediately. 
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“Regarding our selling organization, a number of 
connections have been made, but nothing definitely de- 
cided upon; however, our production is actually sold. 

“The expansion program is already under way and 
property between Graham and Burlington, a distance 
of two miles, on which the railroad supplying the plant 
will be on their own property. A small locomotive 
has been purchased to take care of their switching re- 
quirements. A concrete road has been built 1,500 feet 
through the center of the property to enable the ex- 
pansion work to go on during the rainy season. All 
property has been graded and is ready for foundations. 

“While Dr. Mitscherling has built the first unit with 
his own staff, the completion of the plant has been 
awarded to the Max Ams Chemical Engineering Corp., 
of Bridgeport, of which he is vice-president and 
founder. 

“Dr. Mitscherling has personally designed and super- 
vised the building of a magnificent clubhouse, which is 
equipped with every modern convenience, each room 
having a private bath, beautifully furnished, with the 
living room having a large wood-burning fire place. 
Mr. Johnson and Dr. Mitscherling have their private 
offices in the clubhouse. This clubhouse is located in 
the pines, and a swimming pool is being arranged for. 
Two other buildings are provided. for the quarters of 


-the chemists.” 


Celanese Corporation in New Offices 


The Celanese Corporation of America is installed in 
ils new offices at No. 180 Madison avenue, New York 
City. Removal of the company’s office equipment from 
their old quarters at No. 15 East 25th street was effected 
recently. 

The company’s new offices are approximately three 
Limes the space formerly occupied. This great expan- 
sion in office space was made necessary by the con- 
tinued growth of the organization resulting: from the 
increased sales of their products. The new quarters 
give ample space to the company’s personnel and equip- 
ment and will provide for adequate and fitting display 
of Celanese varns, fabrics and other articles. 


Sizing and Cloth Shrinkage 


Fifty samples of shirtings were examined for con- 
traction or shrinkage under power-laundry as well as 
laboratory conditions. .The tests were the following, 
according to Geo. H. Johnson, of. the Laundryowners’ 
National Association. 

{.—Laboratory Test-—~Measured samples of shirtings 
were soaked in water alone for 30 minutes at 100 de- 
grees F. The excess moisture was squeezed, but not 
wrung, from the samples, after which they were hung 
on a frame and aliowed to air-dry over night at a tem- 
perature of 75 degrees F. When dry, the samples were 
measured for length and width. 

2. Power-Laundry Tes! Measured samples were 
placed in a net and washed with a load of white shirts. 
A series of four 10-minute suds was used, the break- 


down being considered as a suds since soap as well as 


yuilder was added. Five rinses followed, the fifth being 
lukewarm. at 120 degrees F. The shirts were scoured 
and blued in a sixth bath. After having been washed 
the samples were extracted for 15 minutes in a 48-inch 
extractor, They were then pressed on a steam-heated 
press at 100 pounds steam pressure. When cool, the 
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dry samples were measured, and the contraction deter- 
mined. 

A study of the resulls brings out the following facts: 

i. A soaking test that is conducted at 100 degrees I’. 
for 30 minutes is not equivalent to an actual laundering 
lest. On an average only 65 per cent of the warp shrink- 
age obtained in the laundering processes was secured 
during soaking tests. In the case of the filling, only 67.5 
per cent of the total shrinkage obtained during launder- 
ing was found to be due to the effect of water alone. 
The presence or absence of sizing probably has much 
to do with this fact, as will be seen later. : : 

2. In the case of 82 per cent of the shirtings tested, 
the warp shrinkage exceeded the filling shrinkage. 

3. Ten per cent of the samples tested developed a 
greater filling than warp shrinkage. 

4. Eight per cent of the samples developed just as 
much warp as filling shrinkage. | 

5. The average warp shrinkage was found to equal 
1.46 inches per yard. A little more than three inches 
per yard was found to be. the greatest warp contrac- 
tion and 0.148 of an inch the least. From a practical 
viewpoint, a shrinkage of 0.18 of an inch may be dis- 
regarded. 

6. The filling shrinkage varied from nothing at all to 
2.9 inches per yard. The average filling shrinkage 
equalled 0.74 of an inch per yard. 

J. The average warp and filling contraction due to 
soaking alone. were 0.96 and 0.5 of an inch per yard 
respectively. 

A table containing a summary of the various observed 
rates of contraction and the number of shirtings that 
fall within the limits specified, based upon laundering 
and not soaking tests, brings some very interesting facts 
to light: 


{. Seventy per cent of the shirtings examined devei- 
oped a warp shrinkage of an inch or more per yard. 
Only 32 per cent of the samples developed a filling 
shrinkage of 1 inch or morte per yard. 

2. Eighty-six per cent developed a warp contraction 
of half an inch or more per yard compared with 54 per 
cent have a filling shrinkage of half an inch or more 
per yard. | 


3. Whereas 23 shirtings or 46 per cent developed a 


filling shrinkage of less than half an inch per yard, only 
7 or 14 per cent of the samples developed a warp 
shrinkage of less than half an inch. eee 


The effect of sizing upon contraction is illustrated by 
the following tests. Four measured heavily sized cot- 


ton materials, such as are used for linings in cuffs and > 


button-hole strips, were allowed to soak as previously 
described. Four other samples cut from the same 
materials were laundered in the customary way. Then 
the test pieces were measured. 

On an average, only 27.7 per cent of the warp shrink- 
age obtained during laundering could be secured dur- 
ing a laboratory soaking process, compared with the 65 
per cent secured in the case of the highly sized shirt- 
ings themselves. The four gllings which probably had 
not been stretched nearly so much as the warps, during 
soaking developed about 85 per cent of the shrinkage 
obtained during laundering. These facts would indi- 
eate that complete contraction may hardly occur until 
the sizing has been removed. This removal, although it 
occurs during laundering, does not take place when 
the samples are only soaked in water. Some contrac- 
tion occurs, probably due to the swelling and softening 
of the sizing during soaking, but the contraction does 
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not nearly approach its greatest limits until soap and 
builder plus agitation have removed the sizing. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that in 
the case of overall materials, between 80 and 85 per 
cent of the shrinkage secured during the first washing 
can be duplicated in a soaking process. It would appear 


that the more heavily sized a cotton woven fabric may |. 


be, the less tendency there is for complete shrinkage 
to occur during a soaking test. The presence or ab- 
sence of sizing is not important during the actual 
laundering tests. 


The A. B. C. of Beam Dyeing 


By LaFayette Holt, M.E. 


Always be careful in handling beams of yarn. Yarn, 
once if is roughly handled is the cause of trouble such 
as channels, blowouts, spots, streaks, uneven hues and 
discolorations. This is not always the source of beam 
trouble. 

Winding the beam of yarn is the secret in beam dye- 
ing, if there is a secret, which I claim there is none. 
Common sense judgment will produce the desired re- 
sults. Number of the yarn counts and colors control 


to great. extent the matching of colors or shades the 


census of which has never been taken. 

Better be safe than sorry. Therefore operator should 
keep his mind on all that is pertaining to safety for self 
and equipment, such as conditions of the dye machine, 
cleanliness, proper adjustment of machine and beam. 
Time necessary for treating, dyeing and drying is im- 
portant, and often overlooked. Habits of the operators 


All Monel Metal Beam 


in the dye house become so fixed as almost impossible 
for any change for the better. Reason for this many 
limes is overwork, salted with luck and indifference. 
This is evident from the fact that surroundings are not 
always desirable. 
Common, simply arranged machines are preferred 
over other departments of the textile mills for the rea- 
sons mentioned above. Operator should never open a 
steam valve quick. Same applies to closing. Every col- 
lapsed beam is the result of a mistake that could have 
been avoided.. Some beam troubles other than vacuum 
collapse, need not and cannot occur in horizontal beam 
dyeing machines. Pressure from the centrifugal pump 
cannot collapse a beam when the overflow pipe is open 
to mixing tank. Neither can air pressure, under simi- 
lar conditions. Blowing out beams of yarn from out to 
in is absolutely wrong. How is the liquid inside an 
{8-inch diameter drum to get out of this 10-inch diame- 
ter of opening in the horizontal dye machine? In the 


face of this it is still attempted by mistake or other- 


wise to the destruction of the best beams. It’s evident 
there are things going on in a closed dye machine one 
cannot see. Still-it is not impossible to understand it. 
Other matters which I have not mentioned can be bad 
by close observation and reference to what I have 
already written. 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


| Samples of such bobbins gladly 


furnished 
DL OMPANY NEY 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Transmit power with 
Morse textile drives 


For greater production, lower power costs, hetter 
lighting conditions, efficient machine arrange- 
ment— 

transmit power with 


Morse Textile Drives 
Morse Textile Drives are 98.6% efficient, positive, 
flexible. Ideal for short centers. A Morse Trans- 
mission Engineer will g'adly show vou how Morse 
Drives are serving leading mills. 
MOKSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


PERSONAL NEWS 


John F. Seott has resigned as manager of the Fitz- 
gerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills and the Cochran Cotton Mills. 


Lloyd Weeks has become overseer night spinning at 
the Avondale Mills, Humboldt, Tenn. 


overseer carding at the Union Mills, formerly Icemor- 
lee Mills, Monroe, N. C 


H. D. Martin, we!l known as a superintendent of 
number of important mills in the East and South, has 
ssiled for an extended tour to Europe. 


W. M. Mitchell has been promoted to second hand in 


spinning No. 2 at the Cannon Manufacturing Company, 


No. 4, Kannapolis, N. C. 


—, White, from the Kenneth Mills. Walhalla, S. C.. 
has become overseer weaving at Oconee Mills, West- 
minster, S. C. 


Joe Thomas has resigned as night overseer spinning 
al the Avondale Mills, Humboldt, Tenn., and accepted 
a position at Dversville, Tenn. 


J. D. May has resigned as overseer spinning at the 
Johnston Mills, North Charlotte, to become overseer 
spinning and winding at the Union Mills, Monroe, N. €. 

W. C. Quick has: returned to his former position as 


J. L, Laurins has resigned as superintendent of the 
Cleveland Cloth Muii!s, Shelby 
position at the Dijilline Mills, Kings Mountain, N. ©, 
under the general superintendency of Z. V. Cranford. 


C. J. Gault has resigned as overseer spinning at the 

Phenix Mills Company, Kings Mountain, N. €.. and ac- 

cepted a similar position at the Johnston Mills. North 
Charlotte. 


V. H. Carr has resigned as overseer at the Smithfield 
Cotton Mills, Smithfield, N. G.. and accepted the = posi- 
tion of overseer spinning, spooling. warping and wind- 
ing at the Patterson Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, 


B. L. Amick, superintendent of the Fitzgerald (Ga. 
Cotton Mills, suffered a stroke of paralysis while visil- 
ing at Blacksburg, 8. C., last week and his condition is 
regarded as serious. 


G. F. Lattimore, formerly secretary. and treasurer of 


the Eastern Manutacturing Company, Selma, N. C., has 


accepted the position of treasurer and manager of the 
Park Yarn Mills, Kings Mountain, N. &. 


J. H. Mayes has been elected president and ircasurer 
of the Coehran Cotton Mills, Cochran, Ga. He is also 
vice-president and manager of the Fitzgerald Cotton 
Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga., and manager of the Tifton Cotton 
Mills, ‘Tifton, Ga. 


IIiness of Hampton Smith for the past several months 
has delayed the organization of the Hampton Smith 
Manufacturing Company, which is to manufacture loom 
supplies at Greenville. All the common stock has heen 
paid in and part of the preferred. Selection of a plant 
site and building plans will be completed as soon as 


Mr. Smith is able to be out again. 


, N. G., to accept a similar 
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ERSONAL INEWS 
H. B. Curtis Joins Carolina Specialty Company ad 
H. B. Curtis has accepted a position as salesman for (9% re 
| the Carolina Specialty Company of Charlotte, N. G, S| 
with his headquarters at Greensboro. | 
| Mr. Curtis is a graduate of N. C. State College and was’ | af 
for a considerable time connected with the New York © | | 
office of Marshall, Field & Co. | 
Chas. Menefee Opens Iselin-Jefferson Office a 
in Charlotte | 
: National 
Chas. E, Menefee, formerly of Charleston, C., has Direct Brown 
been placed in carge of an office which Iselin-Jefferson ge : 
Company, prominent commission merchants of New pee ioe 
‘ork, have ined. at 609 Commercial Bank Building, 
ATIONAL Erie Fast Brown B. Conc. is 
Charlotte, N. G. | | a new Direct Dye yielding chestnut 
Mr. Menefee is an experienced cotton manufacturer brewn shades characterized by excellent 
and through his office in Charlotte will not only keep  —) fastness to alkali, perspiration and sea wa- vate 
rood fastness to washing. Verv 
in close contact with the mills represented by Iselin- pe ter, and good fastness to washing. Very ~ 
Jefferson Company, but will supervise the Southern Ace together with good solubility and resistance 
sales of cotton gooas of that company. rid to metals, make it valuable for economic ae 
application to cotton and 1 rayon in all types 
Fowler with Fisher Leather Belt Compan) 
Bes This ‘dye also yields very pleasing browns % 
of good fastness properties on silk, and on 
W. W. Fowler has. been appointed Southern sales oes account of its good dischargeability with ne 
agent for the Fisher Leather Belting: Company, of et hydrosulfite is a useful ground for the 3 By 
Philadelphia, with offices at 541 Masonic Temple Build- ee Printing Trade. 
ing., Greenville. Mr. Fowler had worked the Southern §~ 4 
territory for many years and is well known in textile Ph. 3 
The Fisher Leather “Belting Company make a wide © { National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
variety of belts for various purposes and is paying 40 Rector Street, New York, N- Y. ce 
particular attention to textile requirements. |. BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA #7! 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO © 
OBITUARY 
John Wheeler Meares. 
John Wheeler Meares, superintendent of the Monroe (= 5 | 
Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., died at his home there last 7] AT IONAL | YES} : 
Friday. He had been in poor health for about a year, 73% | ¥ 
but had not been confined to his bed. He was 66 years [| % | 


old. | 


Mr. Meares was one of the best known superintend- act Be 
, ents in the South and had a long and successful record © ey 
as a manufacturer. He took an active part in the affairs : bs 
| 7 of his community and was regarded as one of its most ei 
| prominent. citizens. 
Funeral services were held in Monroe. a 
¥ 
Edgar Farrell White. 
Edgar Farrell White, one of the pioneer textile man- | 
ufacturers and merchants of Concord, N. C., died al bet : Me 
Pinehurst, N. C., after a long illness. sack | | 
| He was 62 years old. He was one of the organizers § : ie 
of the Brown Manufacturing Company and served as |” ee 
| an executive in the company for six years. He later © he 
organized the White Parks Yarn Mill and was head of §&© ae 
it until ill health forced his retirement. He was also | ig 
senior partner in the department store company of St a 
White, Morrison & Flowe. - a er 
Mr. White is survived by his wife and three sons. — St . 
Funeral services were held at Concord. | 
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Textile Industry Reaches Age Accountability 


‘By W. M. McLAURINE 
Secretary American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


EW industries, like children, do a great many things 

in infaney and youth that are overlooked as the 
expressions of immature years. Full responsibility of 
life’s relationships has not completely absorbed and 
formed for them a philosophy. Caprice and daring, 
some times accompanied by questionable acts, are 
often noted in these immature days. 

But when industry reaches its majority it must as- 
sume the responsibilities of mature life and ‘discharge 
its obligations in a way fitting these mature years. 

It may fittingly be said that the textile industry at 
' this time has reached its majority. This statement does 
not mean that if has grown to its full completeness any 
more than to say that the boy has reached his complete 
life when he reaches his twenty-first birthday. It does 
mean for industry, however, that as a mature member 
of society, it has certain definite obligations to dis- 
charge that it has not hitherto had. It does not mean 
that it must stop growing any more than it means that 
the youth stops growing. While the youth may be 
physically grown at that period in his life, he is just 
beginning to become a valuable member of society, as 
moral and spiritual and intellectual growth has an 
opportunity to expand and express itself more fully as 
the years pass by; and his value to society will be meas- 
ured by the way he expresses these nobler qualifications 
of his life. 

The same may be said of industry, that having reach- 
ed its majority, that having received its birthright and 
having been acclaimed a member of the great industrial 
order, and the still greater social order; its value will 
be measured by the way it expresses these same char- 


acteristics through the personalities of those directing: 


its life and activities. 

It would be indeed an anomolous situation of life if 
the physical body continued to grow in height and ex- 
pand in breadth during the entire life of the individual. 
It would be equally anomolous if at some time in the 
life of the individual there was not that noticeable de- 
velopment of the finer qualities that go to make the 
great citizen. 

industrialists are imbued with the idea that progress 
means growth, and they are correct, but it does not 
necessarily mean physical growth in the sense of ex- 
- pansion of plants. IL may mean, and more than likely 
does mean, at some time in the life of every industry, an 
expansion of the finer ethics of the industry, an expan- 
sion of the finer characteristics of the manager, assert- 
ing himself through the products of his plant, and by 
means of the lives of the people who work within that 


plant, and his attitude toward the great consuming 
world which he supplies. 
There are two kinds of ambition in life. One kind 


that prompts its possessor to aspire to be the most 
important man in the group in which he lives. 
he called vertical ambition. 

There is another kind of ambition, which is equally 
as important, if not more so. It is that ambition which 
prompts its possessor to discharge the duties of life to 
the vry fullest extent in the position which he occupies, 
in rendering service to the world. This may be called 
horizontal ambition. 

There are two kinds of prosperity. The first is the 
prosperity that dominates the life of youth. It may be 
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stagnation and disintegration; 


It may 


termed selfish prosperity in which the central actor 
and the most important figure on the stage is the person 
who possesses this characteristic mind. 

The second form of prosperity is termed by Edward 
Filene as “Companionate Prosperity,’ and it pertains 
to the life and philosophy. of the adult, who as he looks 
around fully realizes that his prosperity is dependent 
upon the prosperity of the group in which he lives. 

Thus it is evident that as industry reaches adulthood — 
there are conflicting philosophies that offer to guide its 
destiny, and whether industry will it or not, it is and 
will continue to be guided by a philosophy accepted ig- 
norantly, or premeditatedly formed out of its back- 
ground and early training. | 


McDougall says “To speak the truth, to be mutually 
helpful and loyal, to be compassionate, to do no violence 
to the persons or property of our neighbors, to prac- 
tice moderation and self-discipline, are the, common 
stock of precepts, without the cultivation of which, as a 
strong and effective tradition, no. civilization can rise 
above a very crude level.” 

This statement is very significant to the textile in- 
dustry, as it must pick up its duties and advance into 
a world of new responsibility. Each obligation is a 
ringing challenge. To disregard these principles mean 
to accept them means 
progress and prosperity. 

An immature industry thinks largely of self, of pres- 
ent conditions, or present outlook. A mature industry 
looks to the future and plans for future generations, 
plans for the highest happiness to the greatest number. 
It plans to give a dignity and a worthiness, and a value 
to the industry so that the next generation wiil pick up 
its heritage with gladness and joy, with an inspiration 
to carry on with added increments which will be the 
result of a broadened corresponding philosophy. 

So far the statements of this article have been rather 
abstract. Its purport can possibly be better understood 
hy more concrele expressions. 

Laws are constructed supposedly for the benetit of 
some Class or group of mankind. Most of our laws are 
prohibitive, permissive or mandatory. The great medley 

of legal enactments stands out as a challenge to the 
supposedly responsible citizenship of the State and 
Nation as to whether or not they have comprehended 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 

The statement that in certain sections of our country 
certain industres have been legislated to death, the 
statement that Government is interferring too much in 
business is condemning evidence that industry and 
business have failed to develop themselves and those 
communities with which they are connected, into a full 
appreciation of the responsibilities of maturity. 

The cotton textile industry of the United States has 
failed to educate its members by and large into a full 
realization of its responsibilities. There are many con- 
flieting philosophies. Not all of them ean be correct 
because there is a lack of harmony on what many peo- 
ple consider fundamentals. Unless the members com- 
prising the great industry can work together and for- 
mulate principles upon. which to proceed in keeping 
with the responsibilities that accrue to the industry, 
then these various philosophies will segregate them- 
selves into groups: or the communities in which they 
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live will draw themselves apart and legislative enact- 
ments will be prescribed to compel one division to ob- 
serve the edicts of another. 


This is particularly true with industry grown up. It 
is practically impossible to verbalize or legalize the 
emotions and desires of mankind, and when man fails 
to properly direct his desires and acts, and makes it 
necessary for law to intervene, there results a lessen- 
ing of the moral responsibilities, and a further develop- 
ment of the idea “Within the Law.” 


As stated in the early part of this article industry 
cannot forever grow in a material expansiveness. There 
are adjustments and.duties and obligations that it must 
discharge that are far more beneficial, and far more 
constructive, and far more abiding. It would seem, 
therefore, at the present time that those who have the 
responsibility for guiding the destiny of the cotton tex- 
tile industry, should feel keenly responsible for the duty 
of making industry grown up discharge these higher 
and nobler duties of life. 


Jute Manufacturers Want Higher Tariff | 


Jute manufactures are seeking to increase duties on 
certain jute products even more than cotton cloth man- 
ufacturers whom they opposed in the recent Lariff hear- 
ings, according to an analysis just made by the Associ- 
ation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 

Comparison of the testimony hefore the House Ways 
and Means Committee shows that spokesmen or cotton 
manufacturers and farmers proposed that the duty on 
jute cloth be put in line with present rates on jute yarn. 
This latter schedule was considered effective because 1: 
kept imports of jute yarn below 2 per cent of the pro- 
duction of these yarns in American mills. Nearly all 
imported burlaps are made of yarns classified in the 


tariff bracket “ten pounds up to but not including five 


pounds.” These are dutiahle at the rate of 5% cents 
per’ pound. 

Cotton manufacturers seeking to check the inroads of 
jute burlap into coarse cotton fabric markets asked no 
advance in the rate on jute yarns unless raw jute is 
removed from the free list. The present rate on jute 
varn was taken as a basis of revised duties on jute bur- 
lap for two reasons: because cloth is made of yarn; 
and because any sound tariff schedule provides a scale 
of duties increasing as a commodity advances in its 

stages of manufacture. 


Cotton manufacturers proposed that a differential of 
2 cents a pound be established for the process of weav- 
ing jute yarn into cloth—a differential that is quite in 
line with others now established in this same schedule. 
‘At the present time differentials ranging from 1 cent 
to four cents a pound are allowed for twisting yarn 
and differentials of 1% cents per pound are allowed for 
bleaching jute cloth and sewing cloth into bags. Ex- 
perience shows that each of these processes costs less 
than weaving. 


Jute manufacturers who opposed any increase in the 
duty of 1 cent per pound on jute burlap asked higher 
rates on jute yarn ranging from 1% cents per pound 
to 4 cents per pound as follows: 


11 lb. to 10.04 Ib. from 2%c to 4c 


Lh. 5.04 ib. 
5 Lb. 3.01 Lb. 7c 9c 
Jb. and finer Tc 4ic 
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The following increases were requested in the jute 
twine and cordage schedule: 


20 lb. and coarser from 3%c to 4%c 


20 Ib. 11.01 5c 6c 
{1 Ib. 10.01 Ib. 5c 8c 
10 lb. 6.01 Ib. 64%e 8c 
6 lb. 5.04 Ib. 12¢ 
5 Ib. 3.01 Ib. 4ic. 12¢ 
3 lb. and finer fic 14¢ 


In behalf of jute manufacturers it has been estimated 
that the duties proposed by cotton manufacturers would 
increase the American consumption of cotton by “the 
trifling amount” of 400,000 bales of cotton annually. This 
appears less “trifling’ when it is realized that such 
additional consumption of cotton represents the crop 


of 1,200,000 acres, would furnish employment to 100,000 


farmers, and help reduce the surplus of other farm 
products by increasing the acreage devoted to cotton. 


Lay Cornerstone at Industrial Plant 


Covinglon, Va.—The laying of the cornerstone for 
Industrial’s new $5,000,000 Virginia plant, was wilness- 
ed by members of the organization and a host of friends 


from the entire eastern and southern sections of the .. 


United States. 


Special cars carried officials and guests from Uleve- 
land. At White Sulphur Springs they were joined by 
contingents from New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, New 
England and points South. A special train carried the 
party to Covington for the ceremonies, where they re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the city officials headed 
by Ben Moomaw, secretary of the Covington Chamber 
of Commerce, and Garnet C. Sites, mayor of Covington. 

President Hiram 8. Rivitz with Vice-president Fred 
©. Niederhauser and Mr. Samuel Ungerleider of the 
brokerage firm that bears his name, placed the corner- 
stone. The meeting was presided over by Colonel Dick 
Stokes pledging the cooperation of the people in the 
future as in the past in furthering the joint interests 
of community and corporation. 


Preceding these ceremonies a delightful luncheon 
wits served in the banquel hall of the Presbyterian 
church. <A telegram was read from W. C. Durant re- 


_gretting his inability to attend and, also,. a telegram 


from Governor Harry Byrd expressing regrets at not 
being able to be present, extending congratulations and 
wishing Industrial Rayon and Cevington continued 
success. 


The banquet followed .in the evening at Greenbrier . 


Hotel at White Sulphur Springs. Over 100 were in at- 
tendance. Among the speakers were officials of Coving- 
ton, guests and members of the Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration, who expressed their enthusiasm over the 
selection of Covington as a site for this plant, os 
continued prosperity. 


D. S. Mallory, treasurer of the company, A. A. Mur- 
phy, sales manager, and Bruce Griffin, assistant sales 
manager, in charge of arrangements, received many 
compliments on the success of the. event. 


Heating and ventilating equipment are now being 
installed in the new plant and Superintendent Lester 
R. Carrier predicts shipments of Industrial Premier 
Rayon from Covington in July, well in advance of allot- 
ed schedule. 
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Dangerous Complacency 


HERE are two laws of cotton, one 


of which is said to have never 


failed and the other to have seldom 
failed and both of them have an 
application at the present time. 

First: Cotton purchased just be- 
low March ist always shows a profit. 

Second: It seldom pays to sell 
short on a dull market. 

It is true that. sometimes cotton 
is lower in price in May or June 
than just before March ist, but it 
is said that there is always a period 
after March ist when, as the result 
of the inevitable spring crop scare 
prices advance above the last of 
February figures. 

There are times when cotton de- 
clines after having been dull and 
having hung around one price for 
a long period, but advances after 
such a period have been far more 
numerous than declines. 

The real danger is that the cotton 
manufacturing world is so absolute- 
ly complacent about its supply of 
raw material and the buyers of col- 
ton goods all the way down to retail 
merchants share the same compla- 
cency. 

The cotton year was started with 
the assumption that there would be 
little if any increase in the exports 
of cotton from the Umited States 
and that there would be an actual 
decrease in consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton both in the United 
States and in the world. | 


The first efforts at forecasting the 
1929 crop were based upon a very 
large increase in acreage, which 
some predicted would be as high as 
90,000,000 or 52,000,000 acres and 
- which would assure such an ample 
crop that there need be no fears 
relative to a supply of the staple. 

The cotton world is complacently 
sitting and dreaming with those il- 
lusions in its head and refusing. to 


take’note of changes which have oc- 
curred and in our Opinion it is sit- 
ting upon a pit of dynamite which 
may or may not explode, but with 
the greater chance that it will ex- 
plode, 


Instead of exporting only the 
same amount of cotton, exports are 
already 1,050,000 bales ahead of last 
year and it is practically certain 
that exports for the year will exceed 
those of last year by more than 
1,000,000 bales. 


The consumption of cotton by 
American mills during January was 
668,389 bales which was the second 
largest monthly consumption on 
record. It was 80,000 bales more 
than for January, 1928, and there 
ean be little doubt that the United 
States will consume more cotton 
than during the previous cotton 
year. 

Ideas relative to a large increase 
in acreage are changing and two 
prominent. statisticians now predict 
that the increase will not be more 
than 4 per cent. 


The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion reports ‘Southern purchases 


of fertilizer during December and 


January at 588,000 tons against 802,- 
000 for previous season, a decline of 
26.6 per cent and from many sec- 
tions of the South come reports of 
smatier purchases of. muies and 
farm machmery. 


With the exception of a portion of 
Oklahoma, the winter has been very 
mild and there have been no low 
temperatures which could seriously 
injure hibernating boll weevils and 
while there is never any. certainty 
about. boll weevil damage there is, 
at least, a reasonable assumption 
that it will be greater than last sea- 
son. | 
Almost all statisticians are basing 
their calculations upon Secretary 
Hester’s consumption of American 
cotton figures of 14,900,000 for last 
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season without explaining in any 
way the consumption figure of 15,- 
407,000 bales as issued by the 
Federation of Cotton Spinners. 

The Master Federation does not 
obtain reports from all mills nor 
does it include cotton consumed by 
batting mills and yet its reports 
showed a consumption of 15,407,000 
bales or 500,000 bales more than 
Secretary Hester. 

During the year ending August 
ist, 1927, Secretary Hester showed 
a consumption of approximately 
16,300,000 while the Master Federa- 
tion showed 15,700,000 and in com- 
menting, at that time, upon the dif- 


‘ference Secretary Hester stated that 


the Master Federation figures were 
always too low because they did not 
include all cotton consumed. 
Applying that statement to the 15,- 
407,000 bale consumption figure of 
the Master Federation for last. year, 
it. is 


500,000 less than the organization 
which he had charged with always 
being too low. 

It would also be rather difficult 
for Secretary Hester to explain how 
the consumption of American cotton 
of 416,300,000 for the year ending 
August ist, 1927, was decreaséd to 
14,900,000 the next year. 

We firraly believe that Secretary 
Hester was forced to issue a con- 
sumption figure of 14,900,000 in 
order to correct an error of the pre- 
vious year and that when statistics 
are based upon the consumption of 
14,900,000 instead of the 415,407,000 
as shown by the Master Federation, 
they are at least 500,000 bales in 
error. 

In our opinion the consumption of 
American cotton last year was ap- 
proximately 15,500,000 bales and 
will equal or exceed that figure this 
year, 

-A eonsumption of 15,500,000 with 
a crop of 14,400,000 means that the 
carryover will be reduced 4,100,000 
and that a. much larger crop than 
14,400,000 will be needed this year. 

If the acreage is increased 1 per 
cent and the same yield per acre is 
obtained a crop of 14,540,000 will re- 
sult. | 
~ No one can at this time safely 
predict the 1929 cotton crop, but 
every one knows that it will depend 
considerable upon the weather and 


more particularly upon the weather 


of the planting season of the next 
two months. 

It may be fine cotton planting 
weather and a continuation of the 
present complacency may be justi- 
fied, but on the other hand it may 
be unsatisfactory and the cotton 
world may suddenly realize a sense 
of uneasiness over an adequate sup- 
nly of cotton. 

If such a condition arises, buyers 
of eotton who have been content to 
huy from hand to mouth will quick- 


difficult to understand how — 
Secretary Hester was able to. show 


$2.00 

4.00 
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ly seek to contract ahead and buy- 
ers of goods who have complacently 
allowed their shelves to reach the 
pomt that they hold less than nor- 
mal stocks, will abandon their hand- 
to-mouth policy and become active 
buyers at advancing prices. 

We do not. say that such a silua- 
tion will exist but it can come and 
will come if the crop gets a bad 
start as the result, of unseasonable 
weather during March, April or 
May. 

It is well to consider the things 
that could and may happen and as 
we enter the planting season of the 
new cotton crop and see compla- 
cency all around us, we give warn- 
ing that the cotton world may wit- 
ness an upheaval similar to an ex- 
plosion. 


The New England Free 
Traders | 


HE Boston News Bureau, a finan- 
cial paper. owned by C. W. 
sarron and recognized as a spokes- 
man for the financial and business 
interest of New England came out 
openly iast week in opposition to 
any increase in the tariff on either 
jute or jute products. 
This corroborates our 
statements 


former 
that New England is 


not a sincere advocate of protection. 


New England is an ardent and rabid 
advocate of protection upon tne 
articles its sells and often injures 
the cause of protection by asking 
ior more protection than is needed. 

When, however, it comes to arti- 
cies which it buys New Engiand is 
ior free trade and we have an ilius- 
tration of that fact in its opposition 
fo a legitimate tariff on jute and 
jute products. 

If the tariff was raised on jute and 
jute products, the manufacturers of 
New England, who use such prod- 
ucts for wrapping and baling, would 
have to pay slightly more for their 
supplies of same and under such 
circumstances while loudly demand- 
ing a high tariff with one side of his 
mouth the New England manufac- 
turer shouts for free trade out of 
the other side. 

Leaville MeCampbell, of McCamp- 
hell & Co., New York, deserves the 
thanks of the entire cotton manu- 
facturing industry for his fight for 
an increased tariff on jute and for 
his recent article entilled “The 
Rising Tide of Jute.” 2 

Jute is grown in India and manu- 
factured into burlap with cheap 
labor in Calcutta, India and Dundee, 
Scotland, and comes into the United 
States with practically no tariff. 

It is used as a substitute for 
coarse cotton goods and cotton 
twines and a large amount of the 
idleness and low profits of Southern 
cotton mills in recent years has been 
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due to the increased use of jute 
products in the place of those made 
of cotton. 

If a fair tariff was placed upon 
jute and jute products, cotton goods 
would be in demand for baling and 
wrapping purposes and many of our 
mills which have been idle could be 
operated upon a full time schedule 
again. | 

New England desires and needs a 
higher tariff on fine cotton gvods 
and fine yarns, and Southern manu- 
facturers not only wish them suc- 
cess but have gladly given them aid. 

New England manufactures very 
few coarse goods and therefore has 
not been much injured by “free 
trade” jute, but they know that it 
has greatly injured Southern coarse 
goods and coarse yarn mills. 


New England buys a large amount 


of burlap and other jute products 


for wrapping purposes and even 
though they know that Southern 
mills need a higher tariff, on such 
products, their spokesman, the 
Boston News Bureau fights against 
giving protection. 

The South believes in a legitimate 
tariff, both when it aids the South 
and when it aids other sections of 
the country, but does not believe in 
placing a higher tariff on any goods 
than is legitimately needed. 

New England believes in obtaining 
the highest possible tariff upon the 
products it sells and manufacturers 
but openly advocates “free trade” 
on products which it buys. 

Our reference to New England and 
to the South means those sections 
taken as a whole. There are, of 
course, In-:New England many men 
who are sincere advocates of legiti- 
mate protection for all industries 
and there are in the South, we re- 
gret to sdy, men who are opposed 
to any protection. 

The Boston News. Bureau has 
made plain the fact thal New Eng- 
land is not so strong for protection, 
that it is willing to pay more for 
the things it buys. 


The Textile Basketball | 
Tournament 


were in Greenyille, S. C., on 
Fridav afternoon of last week 
and had an opportunity of witness- 


ing some of the basketball games 


which were then in process in the 
Textile Basketball Tournament 
which was being held in the Textile 
lall of that city. 

It is a splendid idea to. hold such 
a tournament each year and we 
recommend to mills, even the small- 
er ones, that they give consideration 
to the question of having a basket- 
ball team composed of the mill em- 
ployes. | 

It is one sport which cotton mill 
boys and girls can participate and 
it is a clean and healthy sport. 
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The greatest advantage in having 
a basketball team is the interest 
which the mill people themselves 
fake in the team and its games. 

It helps any individual or group. 
of individuals to have a hobby or 
something in which they can take 
interest and get their minds away 
from their business and home af- 
fairs and we see in the mill basket- 
ball teams an excellent medium. 

During the Textile Basketball 
Tournament many of the mill em- 
ployes and quite a few mill officials 
were present to cheer their teams 
and it was easy to see the great 
amount of interest which the 
basketball teams had aroused. 


Not a Dream 
E are in the consolidation period 
and during the next few years 

textiles are going to cut a big figure, 
not in Boston, Charlotte and Green- 
ville, but in every community in the 
United States. Textiles are an im- 
portant factor in banking and in 
public utilities and, while we now 
have the near billion marks in bank- 
ing, in steel and in automobiles, it. 
is our prediction that these present 
large aggregations of capHal will be 
small with what is coming in tex- 
tiles. 

Primarily textiles offer the foun- 
dation. They are both a universa! 
necessity and luxury and as a foun- 
dation the big power interests are 
going to expand beyond the concep- 
tion of the average man. 

In textiles as in many other great 
industries there is gigantic losses to 
a central control, owing to the nu- 
merous separate operations from 
mill to consumer, and the Loring 
enterprise is but a step in what 


seems to be developing. 


With production, converti ng, 
which means dyeing, printing and 
finishing, and finally with consumer 
distribution, it is no dream that un- 
der one head in a billion or two 
billion dollar organization all profits 
from raw material to the consumer 
goes into one pot and the public 
will benefit not only in the price of 
textile products, their quality and 
heauty, but as stockholders in the 
great enterprises as well, and it will 
not be surprising if in the final 
analysis the so-called power inter- 
ests are shown as the big factors 
bringing about this new era in tex- 
files.—Fibre & Fabric. 


Spinners of Egyptian 
Curtail 


Manchester, Eng.—A special meet- 
ing of the Bolton Master Cotton 
Spinners, representative of the 
Egyptian spinning section, has de- 
cided to recommend to its members 
that they curtail production by 


33 1-3 per cent for eight weeks. 
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FRED’K. VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 
DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 
328 Broadway, New York 
Offer 
Southern Cotton Mills 


| Thoroughly Equipped Export Service 
Throughout the World 


Box 534 


Electric Service 


Electrical Installations in accordance with best engineering 
standards at economical costs. Get our estimates. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, Ine. 


Phone Hemlock 4931 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, 
‘DESIGNING AND CON. . 
STRUCTION OF 
TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES — STEAM & 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS—OLD MILLS REORGAN- 
IZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED—MILL VILLAGE 
DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

GEO. C. BELL 
MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
- 420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


1516 E. Fourth Street | 


of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- 
ning 

Subdivision and Residential 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


‘Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations. Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 


Parks and Civic Certers . 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Eetates 

Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization In the South 
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Burlington, N. C.—The Globe Knitting Company has 
been incorporated by J. J. May and others. The author- 
ized capital stock is $100,000. 


Clinton, Tenn.—Potter and Shackleford, of Greenville, 
S. C., have been awarded contract for building a finish- 
ing room at the Magnet Mills. J. E. Sirrine & Co, 
Greenville, are the engineers. 


Shelby, N. C.—The Cleveland Cloth Mills which re- 
cently increased their equipment to 270 looms now have 
all of them in operation, both night and day upon — 
rayon goods with both warp and filling of rayon. 


Stanley, N. C.—It has been learned in textile circles 
that in the near future the Katterman & Mitchell Com- 
pany of Stanley and New York will begin the erection 
of a number of new homes to take care of their addi- 
tional operatives, which are increasing each week. This 
textile manufacturing company has added a number of 
new looms in the plants in the past few weeks, which 
are running on full time. | | 


Greenville, S. C. — Further details of the printing 
plant to be built by the Union Bleachery give the fol- 
lowing in regard to the group of buildings being plan- 
ned: Washing room, 105x89 feet, 1 story; cloth roll 
storage room, 1 story, 53x92 feet; cloth roll storage 
and engraving room, { story, 80x94 feet; printing room, 
2 story, 80x95 feet: copper roll storage room, basement, 


26x148 feet; J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, Greenville. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.-Contract for the erection of 23 
dwellings has been lei by the Park Woolen Mills. The 
property on which the new houses will stand is just 
across the Georgia line in Rossville, located about nine 
miles from Chattanooga. Amount to be expended is not 
announced. The usual mill type of construction will 
be employed in creating. the new mill village. 


Camden, 8. C.—Information received here that A. S. 
Lleweyllyn, superintendent of the Wateree Mills, of 
the Kendall Mills, Inc.. at Camden, expressed the opin- 
ion at a banquet at the Kirkwood Grill that before long 
a 50,000 spindle mill will take its place among H. P. 
Kendall’s textile holdings at Camden. Mr. Kendall, who 
was to have made an address was detained at his Boston 
home, attributed to illness. 


Cornelia, Ga.—Stockho'ders. of Cornelia Cotton Mill, 
Inc., at a reorganization meeting this week, elected of-— 
ficers and voted an increase of $225,000 in capital stock. 
The original capital stock totaled $75,000. 

The textile. manufacturing building is practically 
completed and the mill is expected to start operations 
within four months. According to the audit of books, 
the mill is in good shape and the subscription books 
will be opened this week. 

T. H. Little was elected president; L. Y. Irvin, vice- 
president, and Paul Carpenter, secretary and treasurer. 
The board of directors includes, besides the officers, 
J. T. Bolbrook, J. S. Wells, €. B. Brown, R. G. Brooks, 
H. C. Stovall, C. E. Flor, David English and M. Gold. 
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Asheville, N. C.—The American Enka Corporation has 
lef contract to the Townsend Lumber Company, Ander- 
son, 8. C., to build about 90 houses in the village of its 
new rayon plant here. These houses will be the first 
unit in the village to be built around the plant. 


Belmont, N. C.—The Belmont Hosiery Mills will soon 
have double the capacity for output of hose. Twenty 
new machines are being installed, and in a short tame 
these will be in operation. In September the business 
opened with twenty machines in operation, and with 
the addition of twenty more, they expect to merease 
their business to thal extent. There is plenty of space 
in the building for a much larger expansion. A. ©. 
Gregg is superintendent. | | 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Application for charter has been 
filed by the National Yarn & Processing Company list- 
ing the capital stock as $1,000. The charter is being 


secured in order to protect the name of the corporation. 


The National Yarn and Processing Company recentiy 
merged with the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company. 
Signers of the application were: Estes Vefauver, J. B. 
Siber, Mary Taylor, Burnett Sizer and John A. Cham- 
bliss. 


Richmond, Va. — L. Eldot, sales manager for E. B. 
Sudbury & Co., of New York, selling agent for Cavalier. 


Hosiery Mills, Ine., in company with Thomas J. Wallner, 
president of Pulaski, spent a day at the Narrows Mills 
going over spring and summer patterns. and plans for 
enlarging the present plant and increasing production 
of “Westover hosiery” manufactured there. 

Within a short time, it is announced, a new and mod- 
ern plant will be erected on a location ideal in every 
respect and one where expansion of the building will 
not be hampered. 

The survey is being made by the J. B. MeCreary 
Engineering Corporationof the streets and sewerage and 
water systems of the town will very materially assist 
this new enterprise in making their location perma- 
nent. 


Hildebran, N. €.—The sum of $156,000 has been offer- 


ed for the Henry River Mill, near Newton, which for. 


eighteen months has been operated by a receiver, in a 
bid which was made by W. L. Nicholson, of Charlotte, 


representing a syndicate composed of men outside of 
Charlotte. 


This bid will stand until March 18, for upset bids to 
be filed, said Mr. Nicholson m explaining the action of 
the syndicate which he represents. The mill, which 
is the property of the Henry River Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been operated for eighteen months by J. P. 
Yount, of Newton, as receiver. 

Having more than 8,000 spindles, all in good sie 
its continued operation is planned by the syndicate 
should their bid remain after March 18 and be confirm- 
ed by a judge of superior court. 

Mr. Nichols said he was not at liberty now to make 
public the names of the members of the syndicate. 
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Results 
Guaranteed! 
With the Tycos 


System ofSlasher Control 


If you install the Tycos System of Slasher Control 
under the supervision of our engineers, the Taylor 
Instrument Companies will guarantee you a de- 
crease in your warp loom stoppages. 

| * * * * * * 
Write today for further information. The sooner 


the System is installed,: the quicker it starts saving 
you money. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
PLANT DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

BUILDING SHORT & MASON, LTD., 

TORONTO LONDON 


Slasher Con- 


YCOS ystem 


FOR Aron EED RESULTS 
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Griffin, Ga—Plans are being made here to secure the 
removal from an Eastern city ofa plant that manufac- 
tures tapestry and draperies. 


Charlotte, N. €.—Harry S. Baum, of Charlotte, repre- 


senting a New York concern, has leased the Heath 
building on South Tryon street, which the company is 
to equip for the manufacture of women’s underwear. 


Mr. Baum is manager of The Fashion, women’s wear 


store here. 


Staunton, Va.— Directors of the Staunton Chamber of 
Commerce, the mayor and councilmen, together with 
representatives of a New York concern, met in the 
rooms of the Staunton chamber and discussed the prob- 
‘able Joeation in Staunton of a large silk mill. 
~The new concern has its headquarters in New York 
City, with a large finishing mill in New Bedford, Mass. 
Representatives of the Northern company said they con- 


template the location of a large raw silk mill in this — 
city, whose principal enterprise would be the weaving, - 


twisting and warping of the raw silk, and the product 
shipped to its New Bedford plant for final turning out. 


Greenville, S. C.—At the quarterly meeting of stock- 
holders and directors of the Dunean: Mill, a 2 per cenl 
quarterly dividend on the common stock, $1,350,000, 
totaling $27,000, was. declared, payable at once. Pres!- 
dent R. BE. Henry announces that the regular quarterly 
dividend on the preferred stock will be paid April | 
next. All old. directors were re-elected by the. stock- 
holders, and the directors in turn re-eleeted the old 
officers. T. M. Marchant, president, announces a 2 per 
cent quarterly dividend on the common stock of the 
Vietor-Monmaghan Mills, declared payable at once. At 
a meeting of the Brandon Corporation, officers and di- 
rectors were re-elected. August W. Smith is president 
of this corporation. 


Balfour, N. €.--At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Balfour Mills, all the old directors were 
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re-elected, and they in turn. re-elected the old officers. 
The direetors expressed themselves as gratified at the 
showing made by the mill during its past year’s opera- 
tion. The Balfour Mills were started four years ago 
with 10,000 spindles and, without increasing the capital 
stock, have increased the equipment to 20,000 spindles 


and necessary looms. The mills employ 350 persons. 


The stockholders re-elected the following directors: R. 
C. Clarke, C. E. Brooks, John A. Hudgens, John A. Law, 
L.. B. Blake, Ellison Smythe, Sr., and E A. Smythe, III. 
The directors re-elected the following officers: Elli- 
son A. Smythe, president; E. A. Smythe, III, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Miss R. I. Ross, secretary. 


Columbus, N. C.At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Columbus Cotton Mills, the directors were author- 
ized to sell the mill to an out-of-town concern which 
had made an offer to buy it, The new company, it is 
said, plans a number of extensive improvements. 

The Columbus Cotton Mills, Ine., manufacturers of 


‘high grade cotton yarns, was organized in 1926 with an 


authorized capital stock of $100,000 and $80,000 paid in 
by local people. The mill, which has 2,000 spindles and 
employs about 80 people, has been running day and 
night since it commenced operation. | 


It is reported that the new company plans to increase 
the spindles and also add looms sufficient to weave all 
varn manufactured by the mill. Directors of the mill 
at present are: E. P. Bacon, chairman of the board; 
W. T. Hammett, president; W. C. Ward, vicepresident: 
Fred W. Blanton, secretary. 


Orange, Va.—The new mill building being erected for 
the American Silk Mills, Ine., will be about 133 by 83 
feet, with a wing 30 by 44 feet, aceording to Lockwood 
(Grreene Engineers, Inc., of New York, who are handling 
engineering details. The enterprise will be complete 
wilh necessary boiler house, silk vault and other facili- 
lies for a silk throwing mill and will contain the re- 
quisite stair towers and freight elevator. The window 


area and story height will be so arranged as to give the 


maximum light and ventilation, while ‘all machinery 
will be of the electric-drive type. Construction is wel] 
underway and the mill is expected to be completed in 
April, Fanning & Sweeney of (ireensboro, N. C.. are 
(the general contractors. | 


INSPECTING Merkle Machi DOUBLING 
SEWING Curt wis 8 Machine Co. MEASURING 
extile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 
SINGEING SOUTHERN OFFICE TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING WORCESTER, MASS. CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ) ROLLING 
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DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. jor 
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American Association to Meet in Atlantic 
City 


Atlantic City was selected by the board of governors 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers. Association as 
the meeting place for the 1929 convention. Dates 
selected were May 23 and 24 


The board met in the Cleveland Hotel, Spartanburg, 


S. ¢., a luncheon following the business session, Atlan- 
ta and Charlotte also extended invitations. | 

Attending the gathering were H. R. Fitzgerald, Dan- 
ville, Va:, president; Arthur M. Dixon, Gastonia, first 
vice-president; B. K.. Geer, Greenville, second vice- 
president; W. M. MeLaurine,. Charlotte, secretary- 
treasurer: J. J. Bradley, Huntsville, Ala.; A. M. Fairley, 
Laurinburg, N. (.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte; T. M. 
Marchant, Greenville; V. M. Montgomery, Spartanburg; 
T. H. Webb, Concord, N. C.; George M. Wright, Great 
Falls; Eliison A. Smyth, Flat Rock, N. €.; John A. Law, 
Spartanburg; Arthur H, Draper, Charlotte; C. E. Hutechi- 
son, Mt: Holly, N. C.; A. W.. McClellan, New Orleans; 
James P Gossett, Williamston; George F. Harris, At- 
lanta, and J. J. Seott, Georgia. 


Institute to Show Cotton Dresses 


Cotton dresses and piece goods for spring and summer 
will be exibited by the Cotton-Textile Institute at the 
Parent’s Exposition in Grand Central Palace from 
February 23rd to March 2nd. The exposition will be 
held under the suspioes of the United Parents Associ la- 
tion. 


Among the cottons to be shown will be a variéty of 
up-td-date fabrics and new models of spring and sum- 
mer dresses for women and children. Piece goods will 
be exhibited in the Institute’s booth and the dresses 


will be worn in the style shows which are to be a feature — 


of the afternoon and evening programs during the 


‘exposition. Among these will be three dresses esperial- 


ly designed for children, a lounging pajama negligee, a 
junior dréss, three sports suils, two models of after- 
noon dresses and one evening dress. 

Prints, organdy, pique, dimities, lawns, batiste, and 
broadcloth have becnu selected for the dresses and piece 
goods which will be exhibited with particular reference 
to their appeal this season to the vounger generation. 
Butterick, MeCall and Pictorial Review pattern com- 
panies have cooperated with the Institute in styling 
and making the dresses. 


Export Trade in Textiles Larger 


Foreign markets are taking larger quantities of 
American textile merchandise according to the annual 
export trade review just concluded by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and made 
available by C. Grant Isaacs, district manager of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Charlotte. 


United States exports of textile fibres and manufac- 


tures were valued at $1,124,495.000 in 1928, an increase ‘ 


of 10 per cent compared with shipments in 1927. 
Shipments of all classes of domestic textile commodi- 
ties from the United States to foreign countries in 1928, 
were valued at $1,124,495,000, compared with $1,021,357,- 
000 in 1927—a gain of 10 per cent. Raw cotton, including 
linters accounted for 81.8 per cent of the total value 
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of the exports of the textile group in 1928 and for 80.9 
per cent in 1927. 


Cotton Exports Decline in Volume But Increase in Value 


Exports of lint cotton decreased in quantity from 
9,198,746 bales in 1927 to 8,546,419 in 1928 but the value 
increased from to $812,849,000—a drop of 
7 per cent in volume but a gain of 11.5 per cent in 
value. The average export price per pound of lint - 
cotton advanced from $041726 in 1927 to $0.2041 in 41928. 

Destination of Cotton-Yarn Exports 

Exports of cotton yarn aggregated 26,920,000 pounds, 
valued at $15,610,000, in 1928, compared with. 28,541 
pounds, with a value of $14,325,000 in 1927. Of these 
totals, 13,459,000 pounds in 1928 and 17,496,000 in 1927 
comprised carded yarn, not combed. The bulk of the 
combed yarn exported is mercerized. 


Principle Classes of Cotton Cloth Exported 


United States exports of cotton cloth, duck, and tire 
fabrics aggregated 546,865,000: square vards, valued at 
$79,296,000 in 1928, compared with 565,021,000 square 
yards, with a value of $76,256,000 in 1927—a loss of 3 
per cent in quantity but a gain of 3 per cent in value. 
The latter percentage reflects an advance in the aver- 
age unit price of the goods exported from $0.136 in 
1927 to $0.145 in 1928. 

Argentina is the leading ee market of the United 
States for cotton yarns. 


Use of Microscope Emphasized in Textile 
- School 


The use of the microscope for the identification of 
textile fibres and the various types of rayon is especial- 
lv stressed in the microscopic course taught in the 
textile chemistry and dyeing department of the North 
Carolina State College Textile School. 

Textile students take this course in their senior year. 
After they are proficient in using the microscopes to 
identify textile fibres and the various types of rayon, 
{hey make microscopic analyses of starches, sizes and 
pastes used in the dyeing and finishing of textiles. The 
series of starch tests made by the microscopy class 
under the supervision of the teacher in charge. 

One of the most interesting and serviceable attlach- 
ments to a microscope is the students ocular. This is 
an attachment which replaces the regular eve piece and 
enables the teacher to see the fibres which the student 
is examining and point out the characteris! ics which 
he desires the student to see. 

Another valuable little attachment which is used in 
class work is the Abbe Camera Lucida. This is a re- 
lector which reflects whatever 1s being examined so 
that students can readily make sketches of the object 
under examination. 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 


———Patented in all Countries——— 


WORSTED, COTT ON. AND WOOLEN CARDS 
Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 

Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. 0. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 
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Too Much Efficiency 


I was very much interested in the Bulletins Annua! 
Review Number, and especially in the diagnosis of 
“What's the Matter With the Textile Industry.” 

Night work was rightly stressed as being demoralizing 
and detrimental to progress. But there is another phase 
ihat was entirely overlooked. which I shall term “too 
much efficiency.” It has done more to gobble up 
prolits and cripple industry than anything else, I am 
sure, 

A president, one vice-president, a secretary, and, in 
some mstanees a general manager, is necessary ;—also 
a superintendent, who is well qualified for the. position. 
Every overseer should be carefully chosen—not only 
for his efficieney in textiles,—but for the good influence 
he may exert in the community. He should be a man 
or honor and integrity, and worthy of every confidence. 

With the right kind of superintendent: and overseers, 
un assistant superintendent and the various “general 
overseers” are not needed. Every overseer should be 
assistant to the superintendent in his own department. 
A smart Alex assistant superintendent or “general over- 
seer” can cause more friction and dissatisfaction among 


department heads than anything under the sun. They’ 


have about the same effect as a cockle burr under the 
saddie on a spirited horse: 

Too much efficiencey—toc many high salaried men 
on the pay roll often makes it necessary to cul expenses 
somewhere. Stockholders want dividends. If outgo 
gets too close to income, something drastic has to take 
place if operations continue. -And what can be done, 
except to cut the wages of the operatives? This creates 
dissatisfaction and often brings real hardship to the 
workers, and there is no limit to the damage done to 
the industry under such management,—or “mis-man- 
agement,” it should be termed. 


Operatives put themselves into their work more than 


can be imagined. A disgruntled person can not do good 
work; therefore, the quality as well as the quantity of 
production, suffers in proportion to burdens borne or 
grieveances imagined. Strife smoulders like a canker 
in the heart, or breaks out in bitter rebellion and a 
moving epidemic, and a wholesale advertisement of 
“wrongs suffered at the hands of a soulless corpora- 
tion.” And what is more expensive than labor turn- 
over? 

I have m mind two mills of about the same size. One 
is-of the “too much efficiency” type. The overseers are 
nagged and worried so they can hardly run. their jobs, 
and are cross and irritable, expecting any moment to 
be “fired.” The operatives are nervous and dissatisfied. 
Nobody trusts the other fellow. 

The other mill has the fewest possible executives; 
the employees get good wages and interested in their 
homes. Nobody ever moves, except to the cemetery. 
Th mili never has to curtail, and always pays dividends. 

I wonder how many mill overseers will agree that 


Tve “hit the bull’s eye?” And what will some stock- . 


holders think? 
CASEY JONES. 


Steel Heddle Brings Out New Frame. 


A very marked advancement in frame construction 
for loom harness has just been brought out by The Steel 
Heddle Manufacturing Company, factories Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Greenville, 8. C. 
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It is a combination frame with double brace support 
on each end, with an inch strip of hard lumber between 


braces to permit a proportionate support for the har-. 


ness shaft. 

A perfect guidance of the harness shaft while in 
operation is assured through the combination end, 
meaning that a catching or interfering with the next 
frame is impossible. 

To permit a larger number of frames required for 
designs on worsted and woolen goods, the lumber can 


-be as thin as 5-16 to %-inch stock, in other words the 


brace construction makes these measurements possible. 

The braces are designed to create an absolute rigid- 
ness of the frame thereby minimizing the danger of the 
lumber warping in any direction. 

The most essential part is the perfect alignment of 
the heddles, which on account of the accuracy of the 
construction is positively assured. 

In addition to this, they have designed a center brace 
which is exeeptionally strong and easily removable. 
This brace ties the center of the frame together so as 
to allow n ogive whatsoever, and thereby assuring al! 
heddles to have sufficient play at all times, no matter 
what-length the frames may be. 

It seems as though they have, with this frame, over- 
come a bugbear in the harness field. 


Institute Proposes Airway Marking 


Plans whereby airway markings throughout the 
United States can be established on a uniform basis 
were announced by the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Ernest C. Morse, in charge of the New Uses Section of 
the Institute, points out that a fabric airway marker 
has been perfected which would make airway markings 
economical and practical on a nation-wide scale and 


tie in with a new system that is being developed for - 


mapping the country for the guidance of aviators. 

These fabric airway signs are similar to the traffic 
markers now used extensively in numerous cities and 
on State highways, and provide for the indentification 
of airways, airports, cities and towns and also furnish 
a convenient and practical map for pilots. 

L. L. Zimmer, a veteran map maker of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has devised a,method of mapping that charts the 
United States in zones bounded by parallels of latitude 
and meridians of longitude. Each zone is identified by 
a letter of the alphabet and further sub-divided into 100 
smaller zones each represented by a two digit number 
from 00 to 99. Ary community or area in these sub- 
zones would be marked by a symbol of three elements 


—a large letter with an accompanying two digit symbol 


or marker. A total of 2500 symbols or combinations, no 
two alike, is possible under this system. For example, 
the State of Ohio could be charted on such a map in 
the following zones: 
Pp L M 
U R 
D E A B = 


The use of fabric markers under this method of map- 
ping and identification has several important advan- 
tages. It provides uniformity for the entire country, 
if is economical because the markers ean be produced 
in quantity and easily installed at small expense. There 
are also very practical advantages to the flier because 
the plan combines a convenient and compact map with 
proper identification. 


& 
: 
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port 


but ani for dependability, year-round 
individual service, uniform deliv- 


erties, the wise dyer goes = 


DYESTUFFS 
for the dyeing and printing of cot- | 
ton—wool—half - wool—rayon— 
linen—silk—leather—paper—fur. 

TEXTILE ASSISTANTS 


GENERAL 
CORPORATION 


| Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAF1 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 


| 7 and by | 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


: Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph St. 
| PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
40 Fountain Street 220 W. ist Street 38 Natoma Street 
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| 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
Corps in the United 
Office. 
views. 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
903 Grant Place N. 
Washington, D. C. 


A former member of the Examining 
States Patent 
Convenient for personal inter- 


Phone 6 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 


Mill Supplies 


Attention 


All Orders Given Prompt and Careful 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers 
ton’s Absorbed 
chanical Leathers——a 
400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, 


total of 


of Hough- 
and VIM Me- 
over 


Pa. 


Made 


Even widths, perfect 
vedges, straight edges, 

of long staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinnin, 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 


sel- 
made 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
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Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you 
run a wire 


Hydraulic, 50 to 
300 tons pressure, 
any size to. suit 
your requirements. 
Let us tell you 


more about them. 


Aunckle Joint 


Pressure 


can 


Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. inc 


367 W Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc., Joins C. 1. T. 


Creation of the world’s iargest textile factoring organ- 
ization was projected by the Commercial Investment! 
‘Trust Corporation, with the announcement that it had 
a contract to acquire Fred’k Vietur & Achelis, Inc., one 
of the oldest and best known textile factors in the 
United States, and that there would be a merger ol 
Fred’k vietor & Achelis, Inc., and Peierls, Buhler & Uo., 
Inc., another prominent textile factor which come inio 
the C. lL. T. group last year. 

The name Fred’k Vietor & Achelis ,Inc., is known 
throughout the world. The business was established 
by Frederick Vietor in 1834 and has functioned under 
ils present name since 1842. Members of the present 
management are descéendants of the original partners. 
Thomas F. Vietor will become chairman of the board 
of the company resulling from the merger, (for wiich 
the name has not been determined), and Robert G. 
Blumenthal, head of Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., will be 
president. Among the present officers of kred’k Vietor 
& Achelis, Inc., who will continue with the new organi- 
zation, are Thomas Smidt who will be chairman of the 
execulive committee and Johnfritz Achelis, executive 


vice-president and vice-chairman of the executive com- 


mittee. Other officers of the two companies will occupy 
in the new organization the same offices which they 
now hold in the individual concerns. The board of 
directors of the combined organization will be compvs- 
ed of the officers and Siegfried Peierls and H. —. Wolff, 
former officers of Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc.; H. P. 
Howell, president of the Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York; Henry Ittleson, presi- 
dent, and Edwin C. Vogel and Phillip W. Haberman, 
vice-presidents, of Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration; T. Holt Haywood and Adolph Smidt. | 

The consolidation will involve no change in policy 
or trade relationship as the newly merged organization 
will be conducted as a separate unit under its own in- 
dividual management, exactly as Peierls, Buhler & Co., 
Inc., has operated since its acquisition by C. I. T. The 
combined organization will factor for approximately 
150 mills and will derive from the merger benefits of 
increased facilities for service, the economies of large 
scale operations, as well as the combined experience in 
managements of these two great houses. Based on the 
volume of sales of the two individual concerns for the 
year 1928, it is anticipated that their combined volume 
will exceed $100,000,000. This merger is of more than 
passing interest to the textile trade as it produces the 
largest factoring organization in the world, capabie 
within itself of taking care of the maximum needs of 
every customer. It will assume a position of prime 
importance in the textile industry and should add very 
substantially to the earning power of C. L. T. 


The union of the house of Fred’k Vietor & Achelis,. 


Inc., with C. I. T. is in line with the previously an- 
nounced policy of C. Ll. T. to be in a position to offer 
a completely rounded service in the finance field. The 
factoring industry is closely related in many ways to 
the Operations of Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration, all of which have as their aim the extension of 
financing service which facilitates the distribution of 
manufactured products on eredit. 
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CHAS. H. STONE 


THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF DYESTUFFS AND 
COMPLEMENTARY CHEMICALS IN THE SOUTH 


228 WresTFIRST STREET CHARLOTTE 
Over TWrEntTy-FouR YEARS EXPERIENCE 


N. o skewers 


on this frame! 


NO SIR! The old-fashioned skewers are gone 

. » along with their lint-collecting points and 
cups. For now the roving package is suspend- 
ed from the top of the creel board. There's 
nothing underneath to catch the loose fly, 
nothing to become lint-clogged ... and thereby 
strain the roving. 


For the Eclipse Bobbin Holder grips the bobbin 
at the top . . from the inside of its small 
hole. Holds it firm... trues it up automatical- 
ly. Then the roving is pulled with a more 
positive, but materially reduced tension. 
There’s no chance of stretching or back-draft. 
You can make your roving with less twist. And 
that gives it a uniform size,-a new softness. .. 
a higher breaking strength, too! 


As for the cleaning, there’s practically nothing 
to it. There's no collected lint—because there's 
nothing to collect it. No more skewers to be 
lifted up, and their lint picked off... . 

You can easily apply this Eclipse Bobbin Hold.- 
er to your spinning or roving frame—no matter 
what gauge. Bolt it right through 
the skewer holes in a Jiffy. It ac- 
commodates the bobbins you are 
now using. Adjustments and lubri- 
cation—never. Try one of these 
Holders. See if it lives up to what 
we claim. Write for one today. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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Educating Consumer to Gauge Bath Towel 
Values 


Daily News Record) 

N intense advertising campaign, to educale the con- 

sumer on the buying of both towels, was conducted 
during the past*year by the Rike-Kumler Company, of 
Dayton, O. There was a series of five advertisements. 
A complete and detailed study in booklet form was 
also available to the store’s patrons. The booklet, as 
well as the individual advertisements, were copyright- 
ed by the Rike-Kumier Company and the information 
was prepared in collaboration with the School of 
Household Administration of the University of Cinein- 
nati. 


The entire series is headed: “How Shall We Buy | 


Our Bath Towels?” The first advertisement follows: 
The Values in Bath Towels 


Have you ever asked yourself what you want most 
when you buy a bath towel? 

Check the 
thing you want: 


Color, size, design absorption, 
friction, 

Which items in this list are the most important? 

i. Do you want a color to match the walls of the 
hath room? 

2. Do you buy a large size towel in order to get more 
absorption? 

3. Do you buy a large size towel because it gives the 
appearance of luxury? 

4. Is wearing quality an important value? | 

5. Have you ever thought of the cost of laundering, 
in relation to the size and use of the towel? 

Arrange the list in the order of importance 
would buy. 

We have already talked to some people and this is 
the way they arranged the ‘list: 

{. Durability and absorption, equal in importance. 

2. Size. 

3. Friction. 

4. Texture is important as related to 
friction and appearance. 

5. Color and design last in requirements, but first 
item noticed when buving. 

Does your list agree with this arrangement? Keep 
the list and see if you will add to the items or change 
{he order of importanee at the end of this series of 
studies. 

Do you know what service your towels have given 
you? 


lexture, durabulity, 


as you 


absorption, 


Take an inventory and keep a record of the date of 


purchase and the price paid. 
Background and Yarn 
Have you ever seen the background of a bath towel” 


Have you ever exainined the threads or varns in a bath. 


towel to see how they are made? 

Perhaps you have not suspected that anything as 
plebeian as a bath towel could have a background! But 
the background and the yarns used have an important 
relation to the durability of the towel. 

The pile threads, the little, loops, in a Turkish towel! 
cover the background, so it is necessary to remove them 
in order to study the construction. Three sets of yarns 
are used—two set of warp lenglhwise and one of filling 
crosswise. 

One set of warp and the filling are interlaced in the 


following list to see if it includes every-_ 
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usual manner, and the second set of warp is left loose 
and used to form the pile loops during the weaving. 

The simplest construction is a plain weave with the 
filling thread alternating over and under the warp, a 
row of pile loops made with each filling thread:— three, 
four, five and six filling threads may be used. The 
higher the number of filling threads between loops, the 
stronger and more durable the background: 

The strength of the background also depends upon 
he kind of yarn used. A “single” yarn is made from 
one strand of twisted fibers. A “double” or “ply” yarn 
is made by twisting together two singles. 

The strength of the yarn depends upon the amount 
of fiber and the number of twists or turns used in com- 
bining the fibers. Hard twisted yarns are stronger 
than soft or loosely twisted yarns. 

Study the illustrations. If you have an old towel or 
a Turkish wash cloth, pull out the pile threads and 
study the backgrounds. 


Untwist the yarns and see if you can tell whether 


they are single or double ply. 

The towels in our stock have been analyzed and the 
result is given on a poster beside each quality. A, de- 
tailed-study of bath towels is given in a booklet, which 
is available in our towel department. 

Pile fer Texture in Absorption 

Have you ever noticed the difference in the pile on 
different kinds of both towels? Have you ever thought 
of the relation of texture to absorption? 


‘There are several methods of forming: pile and each 


one has some distinguishing characteristic. The loops 
may be long or short, formed from one yarn. or two 
yarns, and woven in a smooth, even surface, or three, 
four or five yarns combined to form a ridged surface. 

The chief purpose of the pile, however, is for greater 
absorption, so we find that increased pile surface gives 
both added quantity and speed of absorption. Coarse, 
soft twisted yarns absorb greater moisture than the 
harder twisted yarns. 

Since the absorption depends chiefly upon pile sur- 
face and the type of yarn used, the size of the towel 
can be selected with definite persons in mind. 

There are three methods of testing which gives a 
very good index of the qualities which make for dura- 
bility. These are tensile strength, thread count and 
weight | 

Tensile strength is considered the most important and 
is a measure of the breaking strength of the yarns. The 
test is interesting, and a desription will help to under- 
stand its value. | 

The material is cut to a standard size. A piece is 
then clamped between the jaws of the machine. When 
the motored is started, the jaws pull apart until the 
threads between the clamps are broken. Attached to 
the jaws is a mechanism which works a clock, and as 
the strain of the pull is increased the dial records the 
amount of strain in pounds. There is also a mechanism 
which makes a record of the break on a graph. When 
the material breaks or tears, the mechanisms stop and 
the records are complete for the piece being tested. 
Five lengthwise pieces are tested and the result aver- 
aged. ‘The crosswise pieces are tested in the same 
manner. | 


It will readily be seen that breaking or tensile. 


strength will vary with the number. of threads to the 


inch, the size the amount of twist and the ply of the. - 


yarn, since all of those together make strength. When 
we compare the tensile strength records of different 


| = 
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towels, we get a very good idea of their relative wear- 
ing value. 

“More About Testing, Thread Count and Weight” 

Thread count is taken in the background of the towel. 
Pile threads must be removed from at least five differ- 
ent places in order to get a reliable and average count. 

On very coarse towels the count might be made with- 
out the aid of. a magnifying glass, but the result could 
not be depended upon to he reliable. For accurate 
work, a specially made magnifying glass, with pointer 
and scale, is used. 


Thread count is related to weave and to tensile 
strength. In general, the larger the number of threads 


to the inch, the stronger the weave and the higher the 
tensile strength. 

It will be understtod there is a miximum above which 
this is not true, because there will be a point above 
which the number of threads cannot be increased in an 
inch of goods. 


One other qualification must be considered, and that 
is, that a coarse yarn might give a high tensile strength, 
and here is where the tensile strength must be dis- 
counted unless the weave is at least a_ three-pick 
weave (meaning three filling threads between each row 
of pile loops). 

And so we find.that thread count is important to help 
us analyze and supplement the story told by tensile 
strength, 

Weight tells the amount of cotton used in construc- 
tion. At first thought it may seem to be a simple matter 
to test weight by lifting the towels, but size is variable, 
and a small difference in size will make a considerable 
difference in weight. 
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Again the same weight of fiber may be used for two 
towels, and the yarn in one spun harder than the other. 
Or one towel may weigh more than the second, bul the 
first may have much less tensile strength than the sec- 
ond. | 

The distribution of the weight of fiber between pile 
and background is of interest. If the pile is heavier 
than the background and a weak weave is used, then 
the weight of the pile wiil make too great a strain on 
the background. 

Relative weight between towels is important but not 
as essential as the proper relation of balance between | 
pile and background. | 

For further information see our booklet. “How Shall 
We Buy Our Towels?” Samples of our towels, with 
analyses are mounted for comparison and study in the 
Domestic Department of our store 


Georgia Mill Men May Meet April 25 


Atlanta, Ga—The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of Georgia will) hold its 29th annual meeting at the 
Cloisters Hotel, on Sea Isi!and Beach, St. Simon’s Island, 
Ga,, it was announced hy T. M. lorbes, secretary of 
of the organization. This hotel; which is one of the 
newest and finest in the State, was recently completed 
by Howard Coffin, and is provided with golf links, a 
game preserye, a bathing beach, fishing grounds, and 
every convenience. It was near this location that Presi- 
dent Coolidge recently spent his vacation, and Georgia 
textile men are promised an ideal setting for their an- 
nual meetin. The date has been tentatively set at April 
25 and 26. | 


VICTOR MILL STARCH The Weaver's Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 
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Weavers Meet at Spartanburg 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Mr. Poo.e: I have multipliers on 300 looms. Those 
300 have to have long chains. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKs: I agree we ought to cut the 
chains down as short as possible. There are some mak- 
ing them two repeats long where one repeat would do it. 

Harness 

The next question is: ‘“‘Is it better always to condense 
your harness as much as possible?’ In other words, is it 
always best to use just as few harnesses to make what 
you want to make as possible? 

Mr. Lawrence: I don’t think it is good policy or a 
paying proposition to run the absolute minimum of har- 
nesses in all cases. In fancy batteries it is much better 
to have ten harnesses and a straight draw than four 
harnesses with a crooked draw. I think anyone who has 
ever woven would rather have it that way—-would rather 
‘have a larger number of harness with a straight draw 
than a smaller number with a complicated draw. 

Mr. BuRNHAM: I think the weaver has a good deal 
to do with that. If you put it on the smallest number 
of harness you could run it on you will sometimes get a 
crack in there. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKs: | think it is good practice to 
use just as few harness as you can, just so you do not 
crowd the figures. I know you can make Bedford cord 
on 16 harness. You can make the same thing on 6, but 
it does not run as well on 6 as on 16. And you can 
make the same thing on 12 harness, and it will run bet- 
ter than on 6 or 16. I know that from my experience. 
Therefore it does not pay to condense them in that case, 
and it does not pay to go to the extreme. Weaving is 
a thing that you have to learn by experience. 

Rust on Cloth Roll | 

Someone wants to know what makes iron cloth rolls 
rust cloth. A lot of that happens, especially over week- 
ends. ° 
Mr. T.: We have had a world of trouble with that 
very thing, and we have tried almost everything. If any- 
body knows how to prevent it I would like to know. 

Question: Isn’t that because the cloth room is down 
to fifteen degrees cooler than the weave room and when 
you bring the rolls out of the cloth room into the weave 
room they sweat? 

C. L. Leoparp, Overseer Weaving, Arkwright Mull, 
Spartanburg, S$. C.: We had quite a bit of trouble. We 
took our cloth rolls and covered them with paper and 
shellacked them. | know one mill that is putting on a 
coat of paint on the whip rolls and cloth rolls. 

Mr. Worrorp: I know one mill that has sent all its 
cloth rolls off to have painted with aluminum paint. 

Mr. GARNER: We have had some of our rolls nickel 
plated. | 

CHAIRMAN Franks: That will come off, will it not? 

Mr. GARNER: It rubs off after awhile. 

Mr. U.: We use 1% inch galvanized pipe for that. 

Mr. V.: We use paper rolls. 

Question: Will the galvanized pipe slip off? 

Mr. U.: Not always. We have to have an extra sup- 
ply of pipe. 

Roller Cloth Helps 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: I Can give you a remedy—use 
roller cloth for covering your rolls. Of course, you have 
to have extra rolls; you can not pull them out; you have 
to run them out. You have to have two sets of rolls, but 
that will stop it. 

Mr. Brack: That is good, but if a man had a thou- 
sand looms he would have to have two thousand rolls. 
What we want is something to apply to the cloth roller 
that can be pulled out of the cloth, 


Mr. W.: Those rolls can be enameled so they will not 
rust. 

Mr. V.: We used that tube to try to keep the cloth 
from wrinkling on the end; we were not troubled with 
rust. 

Boyce Knotters 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: Someone asks: ‘Will Boyce 
knotters decrease loom steppage? If so, how much?”’ 

Mr. Worrorp: We use the Boyce knotters, and our 
weavers wear a smile since we put it in. I can not tell 
you what percentage, but I know it runs better. 

H. R. Turner, Superintendent, Watts Mill, Laurens, 
S. C.: Do these men that use Boyce knotters have long 
ends on their knots? We have quite a bit of trouble with 
long tails on the knots; we can not keep it adjusted. 

Mr. Worrorp: We have some trouble, but we lay it 
to the hands. We have to keep it adjusted: we keep 
working on them all the time. 

Warp Tying Hand 

CHAIRMAN. FRANKS: Next question: “Is there any- 
thing to be gained by putting on a man to tie on warps?”’ 

Mr. X.: If you could cut off two loom fixers by add- 
ing on one warp hand I think it would pay. 

Mr. Lawrence: That is a rather misleading ques- 
tion. There are lots of kinds of work where it would pay 
to put on a warp man. Some weave rooms are laid out 
so you will have to put on one, but in lots of mills it 
would not be necessary. ) 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: I would say in some cases it is 
necessary and in some it is not. In some cases it is nec- 
essary and they abuse it because they think they can get 
by with it. I have known cases where if you furnish a 
man to put on warp they wil) fool around and not put 
on the warp because they know they can get someone to 
put it on for them. I think you have to know what a 
day’s work is. I see fancy mills that are obliged to have 
a warp man and can not run without them. 

Mr. WALL: I have tried the warp hand and do not 
approve of it on some classes of work. In my experience, 
I would rather use a man on just what he can handle 
than to use a warp man. This warp man has to be a 
good loom fixer, for setting harness is one of the most 
particular things about a warp. I find that the man has 
to go to the warp and fix it up after the warp man had 
put it on, and it would take about as long as to put it on 
himself. I would rather give him what he can handle 
and let him put it on himself.. | 

CHAIRWAN FRANKS: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. HarpEMAN: What is the average over the coun- 
try, plain weaves, two and three harness goods, per sec- 


tion man to keep up? Say 10s to 30s. 


Question: What size beams, and how many ends? 

Mr. HARDEMAN: Anywhere from two to three thou- 
sand. Twenty, eighteen, varying. 

Mr. Y.: Let’s vary that and ask for 10s, 20s and 30s. 


CHAIRMAN FRANKS: How many looms can a fixer run 
on No. 10s yarn? How many do you think he can run? 

Mr. Z.: 1 don’t know about 10s, but I used to run a 
mill where the fixer ran 96 looms on 14s. 

Mr. Lancaster: I should say 75 to 80. 

CHAIRMAN FrANKs: On 20s yarn, how many looms 
can a fixer keep up? 

Mr. A.: On 20s we keep up 100, and we think we 
keep them up. I think a man has plenty of time to keep 
up 100 Draper looms on 20s yarn. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKS: 30s yarn, 64 picks up, or down 
as low as 48 picks? 

Mr. B.: 110 is our average. 

T. C. Drew, Jr., Assistant Superintendent, Clifton 
Manufacturing Company, Converse, S. C.: Our fixers 
keep up 104 looms, picks 170—-Draper narrow looms. 
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Mr. C.: Ours keep up 68 on broadcloth; we find that 


is about all they keep up in good shape. | think it de- 


pends on whether you run day and night. If the mill 
runs just during the day, I find they can keep up more. 
W. C. McAsee: I know an export mill today where 
25 per cent of the seconds is absolutely up to the loom 
fixers. | 

The invitation from the Standard Looms, Inc., to visit 
their new plant in Spartanburg had to be declined on 
account of the inclement weather. 

Entertainment features at the luncheon were e provided 
through the courtesy of the textile machinery and supply 
men of Spartanburg. 

For list of those present see Page 43. 


“Let the Mills Alone” 


An editorial in The Greenwood Index-Journal urging 
the General Assembly to “let the mills alone” and give 
the State's most iraportant industry a chance to work 


out of the present period of uncertainty, concludes with — 


this perfectly sane statement of the facts: | 
South Carolina wants to see the textile industry en- 
larged and expanded. It does not want to see the 
industry crutailed and killed. 
South Carolina wants the operatives in the textile in- 
dustry to be assured of every good thing that the indus- 


try ean furnish them. The industry now furnishes 
thousands of people a comfortable living and is a god- 


send to many of them. 

South Carolina will insist on such regulations and 
restrictions as will assure textile operatives of .fair 
treatment and give their children equal educational 
oportunities in the public schools with all other chil- 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 
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dren. And it is a fact that most mill communities have 


better school facilities than any of the rural communi- 
ties in the State. 

But South Carolina would be more foolish to adopt 
legislation which would make this State undesirable 
for the location of new textile plants. Think of the 
calamity which would come to this State if the cotton 
mills of the State were all to close down and quit busi- 
ness now? What would happen to the State? 

Finally, the management of the cotton mills all know 
that it is to.their best interests to do all they can within 
the limits of their business for all who work in the 
mills, a work which legislation did not create. It has 
brought about better homes and improved living condi- 
tions generally. 

To think that the mills have to be nageed and prod- 
ded and bedeviied all the time is not the way to help 
the operatives. It may be kept up to the point where 
capital will decide to try another State and then where’ 
will any good be secured for South Carolma and her 
citizens who are now emploved in her mills? 

The history of the textile industry in South Carolina 
presents no chapter of human oppression. Rather it 
is a story of human progress through industrial growth. 
From the early mills to the splenidid plants of today 
we get a view of the whole course. No fabulous for- 
tunes have been built for individuals out of the textile 
industry in the South. There has been fairness be- 


tween textile capital in the South and those who labor 
im the mills. And the concern of the Southern manu- 
facturer is for the people who reside and in the villages. 

The mills of the South in the words of the moment 
are not making whoo-pee these days. But rather doing 
‘the best they “kin do.”—Spartanburg Herald. 


Stream-line Spools 


Weight—Extra Strength 
Long Service 


Surplus weight and bulk are giving way to ring strength jn 
every field. In spools this has been achieved by 
Fibre Head Spools. 


U S Vulcanized 


Spool troubles, replacements, repairs, and accidents to operatives 
are eliminated. 


U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools have “the priceless ingredient” 
of U S reputation for quality, backed by the U S guarantee that 
every spool is well made and finished, wall run true, and the heads 
will not warp, crack, or splinter in regular mill usage. 


Faster, better, and more economical spooling inevitably results 
where they are used. 


Place a trial order and see for yourself. 


Write, wire or ’phone 


U S Bopsin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 
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stoppages. 


Six definite reasons why you 
should use 


Gum Tragasol 


. A pure vegetable gum. 


. Uniformity unquestionable. 


. Reduces shedding. 


1 

2 

3. Adds strength to yarn. 

4 

5. Reduces seconds caused by loom 


6. Better Production. Better Cloth. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Frost Proof 
Closets 


Over 400,000 giving satis- 
faction. Save water; Re- 
quire no pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most 
durable water closet made. 
[n service winter and sum- 
mer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 


Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat casting will 


not break. 


Sold By Jobbers Everywhere 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Straits Settlements (British Malaya)... 
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Some Features of Cotton Textile Export 
Trade 
(Continued from Page 17) 
A recent article by Walter Miller, the chief of Foreign 
Service Division in Department of Commerce, reters 


to the trade representatives of the Department in vari- 


ous markets of the world to assist “in obtaining foreign 
agencies for American goods, preventing discrimina- 
tory local practices. directed against the use oi Ameri- 
can zoods, adjustment of trade disputes and difficulties, 
protection of American trade marks and copyrignts, 
obtaining equitable treatnient for American goods under 
foreign regulative measures, aid in connection. with 
large foreign contracts and government loans, and mary 
other concrete services directed toward strengthening 
the position of American goods in the markets of the 
world.” | 

These offices are situated in twenty-three European 
cilies, thirteen Latmm American cities, twelve Far. 
cities and four African and five Canadian ciliés. 

The district manager for the Department's new office 
in Charlotte, N. C., having received a number of re- 
quests regarding the South American market for coiton 
textile. products has recently issued an interesting 
report on our business with those countries‘and their 
potentialities. The statements in this analysis are in 
line with that report. . 

In 1927 the Department of Commerce sent four 
special textile representatives abroad. These men have 
visited Egvpt, Netherland East Indies, and Straits set- 
tlements (British Malaya), and Australia. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce officials report frequent inquiries 
and some business resulting from the activities of these 
men. These inquiries cover not only piece goods but 
underwear and hosiery and practically all of the piece 
goods inquiries are for converted fabrics. Our exports 
of cotton piece goods for 1927 to the four countries 
or geographical subdivisions mentioned, were approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Netneriand Bast. indies 2,000,000“ 


2,000,000 “ 
(The exports above shown for 1927 are about double 
what they were for the preceding two years). 
Austraha .... 8,648,520 sq. yds. 
These exports to Australia for 1927 show about 25 per 
cent inerease over the average exports to that country 


for the two preceding years.) 
Bank Facilities 

Since at times the suggestion is made that competing 
countries have an advantage over us in the matter of 
bank facilities, it is desirable to explain this situation 
al some length, but to say at the outset that our study 
indicates that we are well situated as to bank facilities 
and that our most experienced export interests, whose 
eredit problems are of the most trustworthy character, 
have little if any complaint that other countries have 
any substantial advantages in this respect. 

Most of our large banks and trust companies have 
foreign departments at their headquarters but, other 
than in London and Paris, where most of them have 
hraneches, there are very few American branch banks 
in other foreign countries except a large number owned 


in Latin America and the Far East by a leading bank 


in New York and a smaller number. owned by a leading 
bank in Boston, 
The branch banks last referred to are in Argentina, 
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Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay and Venezula; also in Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Panama and Porto Rico and close 
affiliations with the National Bank of Haiti; also in 
China, India, Java, Singapore and the Philippines. 
if) Canadian and British banks, with branches in New York, 


have branches in British West Indies, Mexico, South 
Africa, Australia. and British Indies. There are very | 
| few branch banks im CGentral American countries so | 


their importers usually make their arrangements 


yi: through New York banks and with private bankers. SHUTTLE COMPANY | 


: Some other important American banks have branches | 
= in European capitals but not in our important export ‘cc 
| “Shuttles Exclusively’ 
| The officials of our New York banks doing a foreign . | 
| business express a desire to be Of every possible assist- Main Office and Factory 
ance to export. houses and state that their discount WOONSOCKET. R. I 
4 | facilities are elastic and can be extended beyond pres- ‘ 
ent requirements. However, they limit their accom- | : 
modations to the credit responsibility of the export Branch Offices and Warehouses 
houses rule weight also the Greenville, S. C. 
responsibility o ie foreign buyers as is sometimes | 
done by British banks. Paterson, N. J. 
y Statements have been made by several exporters that en ‘ F. B. Pellington 
¢ British banks discount export paper without recourse — 
or as one commission man puts it, “buy such paper 
T outright.” Several United States bankers and_ the 
* American agent for a large British bank have positively 
denied this. Hence considerable investigation has been 
} made to make sure of the facts with the result we have Shuttles Exclusively 


not found this practice to obtain on the part of British 4 
j ne banks, except in the instance of a few special banking SHUTTLE - COMPAN Y 


methods in Far East countries, particularly: India. WOONSOCKET, RI. 


These special instances may have been the basis of the | GREENVILLE, S.C. PATERSON, N.J. 
statements about British banks. We have a statement 

through the Department of. Commerce from two high 
British banking authorities that “more than 99 per cent 
of the business done in the export of cotton textiles, 
o as well as other British banking authorities that “more 


than 99 per cent of the business done in the expori of P R | N I | N {> 
cotton textiles, as well as other British export commo- | 


dities, was done through the discounting of bils 


through London acceptances or documentary bills with All Kinds of 
recourse both to the drawer and drawee, as weli as 

through the letter of hypothecation covering the com- 


-modities themselves which are being exported.” MILL and OFFICE 


Export Credit Guarantee 
| In Great Britain and in Germany there are agencies 


in connection with the Government for guaranteeing ex- FORMS 


port credits. 


The British set up the Credit Insurance Committee 
of 1925-26, composed of bankers, exporters and dlis- 
counting houses and, founded on its recommendations, — |} 
the present scheme of insurance was worked out and ts 
| administered by the Exports Credits Guarantee Depart- ' DAVID CLARK, Owner 
| ment (a sub-department of the Government Depart- , 
ment of Overeas Trade) with the assistance of an ad- 
visory committee. This guaranty system does not 
, apply at all in the case of Russia nor in the ease of 
| textiles does it apply to the Far Eastern markets such 


as India, China, Netherland East Indies, etc. W | 
| | (Continued Next Week) A S H B U R N 
PRIN TING 


High Point, N. C.—Superior Hosiery Mill, which re- 
cently was chartered with a capital of $100,000, began Com pan y 
operation with 50 ne wspiral machines of the 220- 
needle type, with an output of 500 dozen pairs of hosiery 
a day. Twenty-five persons are employed at present, 
according to officers. | 


P. Box 974, 18: W..4th St., Charlotte, 
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We Make All Kinds of 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS and ROLLS 


For Every Textile 
Manufacturing Use 


We complete the work 
from raw material to 
finished product and 
are equipped to meet 
all. requirements and 
specifications. 


We are Finishers and 


Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


731 Dutton Street Lowell. Massachusetts 


LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 


No Loss of Production on— 
Belting—Pickers—Strapping 


: | All made exactly to your order. 
We will show yeu how to save money on all your old Belting. 
Consult us before buying new. 

Dealers in 


SHEEP and CALF-SKINS 
ROLLER CLOTH—-BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT 
COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 


GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 
Phone 2218 Greenville, 8. C. 
Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin Cots 


Perfection Leather Belting 


All that the name implies 


Rino Waterproof Leather Belting 
As good as can be made | 
Favorably known in this territory 25 years 


A modern hydraulically equipped factory in 
Charlotte | 


We never lose a customer on quality 
Telephone Day or Night 


BONNER & BARNEWALL, INC. 


410 W. Fourth St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Factories also New York and Detroit 


Effect of Heat on Rayon 


Properties of fibres are generally held by the student 
of technology to be points of relatively little interest. 
In fact, it is almost remarkabie that several fibre prop- 
erties which were casually mentioned in our textbooks 
of 20 or 30 years ago as unworthy of more than bare 
acknowledgment, are today of vital interest to the tex- 
tile industry. Indeed, in some cases new industries and 
branches of industries ‘have been built up originating 
in the effect given by allowing acid or alkali, or other 
chemical at specified strength and time, etc., to react 
on the various fibres. 

Even today we are probably still apt to regard fibre 
properties as uninteresting, and in some cases not worth 


much notice, and yet every one of the processes through 


which textiles pass absolutely depends on some proper- 
ty of the fibre. 


During the last few months (and years in certain 


places) the effect of heat on cotton, etc., has received 


marked attention, and new processes have been devised 
where very novel and interesting effects and designs 
have been obtained. Some of these have been already 
rferred to in the papers of this paper, and it has been 
shown that heat may have a very decided influence on 
fibre properties with regard to dyeing. Heat has also 
been shown, very recently, to be exerting a great effecl 
in the fading of certain dyed shades on exposure. The 
question of heat effect on fibre properties has also 
been investigated from another angle, and details of 
results published in the “Leipziger Monatschrift fuer 
Textil-Industrie” by C. H. Moellering. The matter has 
been investigated in connection with the effect of heat 
when allowed to act over considerable periods of time 
on textile fibres which may be used for insulating pur- 
poses. Cotton, silk, jute, and artificial silk were sub- 
jected to temperatures of 75,105, and 135 deg. C., for 
periods of 48, 72, 96, and 120 hours. The various fibres 
were tested in the yarn slate and also in the fibre con- 
dition. 

The tests were carried out for strength as a result 
of the heating effects after the material had cooled 
down again to room temperature. The effect of spin- 
ning is very patent im the case of cotton. Single fibres - 
are attacked quicker and at lower temperatures, the 
fibre being affected at 100 deg. C. Up to 70 to 75 deg. C. 
there is an increase in strength and extension which 
goes away again at 100 deg. C. 

Further heat after this point produces a steady de- 


‘crease in strength. 


In the wet state the yarns averaged 50 to 60 per cent 
higher breaking lengths than when they were dry, and 
this value is even greater for single fibres. Unfortu-. 
nately this is not supported by the tabulated data given. 

The difference between the wet and dry fibres dis- 
appears completely after heating at 75. deg. C., and on 
heating for such a prolonged period as 120 hours at 
temperatures greater than 100 deg. C. the values for 
the wet fibres fall below those for the dry. 

Artificial silk is affected at temperatures as low as 60 
to 70 deg. C., but the effect depends for the first 50 
hours on the time of heating. After that the effect of 
time is slight. In the yarn state and when wet, artificial 
silk will lose up to 64 per cent of its dry strength and 
the single filaments up to 50 per cent. Artificial silk is 
not likely to prove anything better than a bad insulator 


because of its hygroscopic properties. The acetate type 


is mentioned as an exception in this respect by Heer- 
man.—Textile Argus. 


4 
. 
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A d, A, 
A ttendance At Weavers 
g Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 
Among those who registered at the meeting of the That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
Weavers’ Division, Southern Textile Association at ttle, more, has cost ue Slose toa million dollars, 
lute certainty just What our products can or'cannot do for 
Allen, M. G., Overscer Weaving, Alexander Mfg. Co., our clients. 
This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
4 Forest City, N. CG. needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
Baker, B. Supt., Kershaw Colton Mill, Kershaw, problems. 
Bates, J. M., Overseer Cloth Room, Monarch Mill, Union, ee ae 
Sizing Compounds. Our Products 
a, Beaman, L. R., Designer, Victor Mill, Greer, 8. C. | anes a, Sizing Gums 
Beard, David F., Textile World, Cleveland, 0. For weighting and finish- Sising Compounds 
: Becknell, W. W., Supt.. Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, ing all textiles Satu’. Couns 
S. C. 3 Soluble Oils 
Bell, J. B., Asst. Supt., Issaqueena Mill, Cestral, 8. C. A. H. Gum | Soaps 
Bevill, 8. H., Weaver, Orr Cotton Mill, Anderson, 8. C. 
. Overseer Weaving, Saxon Mill, Spartan Plement and Lake 
Bishop, L. Q., Overseer Weaving, Erlanger Mill, Lexing- | | Liquid Chlorine 
ton, N. C. Rosin Size geet ag der) 
A., Supl., Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, Coustic Sede. 
Blackwell, J. F., Cloth Room Overseer, Whitney, §. C.. 
¥ Bott, A. D., Overseer Weaving, Mills Mill, Greenville, Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
| Chemists to the Textile Industry 
y Brady, J. J. Weaver, American Spinning Co., Green- Dicvidente Charlotte Philadelphia 
ville, 8. €. New York Boston 
¥ Buck, R. E., Jr., Salesman, Charlotte, N. C. : 
Burgess, J. H., Weaver, Mollohon Mfg. Co., Newberry, es 
§. C. 


Burnett, B. R., ,Night Second Hand, Spartan Mills. 
Spartanburg, S. ( 

Burnham, W. H., Salesman, Parks-Cramer Co., Char- 

lotte, N, C. 

Calvert, L. G., Overseer Weaving, No. 2 Mill, Clifton, 
S. 

Campbell, J. H., Overseer Weaving, Broad River Mills, 
Blacksburg, § 

Campfield, E. W., Overseer Cloth Room, Alexander Mfyz. 
Co., Forest City, N. G. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


: Canvas Mill Trucks 
Cannon, A. L., Overseer Weaving, W nities Mfe. Co., 
Whitney, S. C. 
Cantrell, E. L., Overscer Weaving, Alexander Mfg. Co., 
Forest City, N. C. : 
Carter, E. F., Inst. Weaving and Designing, C!emson 
College, S. C. 

r Chapman, James .A., Jr., Vice-president, Inman Cotton Its outstanding features are Strength, 
Mills, inmaa, 8. C. Durability, Economy and satisfactory 


Clark, J. C., Overseer Cloth Room, Republic Mills No. 3 


| service thro a long term of years. 


Clark, J. J., Weaver, Joanna Mill. Goldville, S. C. All due to proper designing and com- 
Cobb, W. W., Superintendent, Norris Cotton Mill, |}  Dbiming of the Lane standard of raw 
Cateecheée, 8S. C. | materials. 
Converse, W., Superintendent, Clifton Mfg. Co. Clif- 
ton, 8. C. 
| Cox, J. §., Second Hand, Abbeville Cotton Mill, Abbeville, 


Chane T. J.. Weaver, Easley Mill No. 3. | W. < ¢ Lane & Brothers 


Crow, Smith, Superintendent, Drayton Mill, Spartan- 


burg, 8. C. Originators and Manufacturers of 
Cudd, J. €., Superintendent, Wallace M fg. Co., Jonesville, | Canvas Baskets for 25 years 
8. C. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Doggett, W. T., Superintendent, Cowpens Mill, Cowpens, 
8. 


y 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend-_ 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


LOOMS 


_ Superintendent 
Carder 

Weaver 

Cloth Room 

Master Mechanic 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mrc. Co. SACO. ME. 


To Sell—?” 
To Buy—’ 
To Exchange—’ 
Employment—” 
Help—? 
‘‘Want Ads’’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 
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Dean, Geo. A,, 
burg, 8. C. 
Decker, F. A., Vice-President and Traveling Represen- 
tative, Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Derner, R. C., Salesman, The Stafford Co., Readvyille, 
Mass. 

Dill, C. P., Overseer Weaving, Brandon Mill, Greenville, 
S. C. 

Dixon, H. C., Weaver, Valley Falls Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C, | 

Ezell, W. F., Weaver, Charlotte, N. C. | 

Flack, T. M., Overseer Weaving, Marion Mill, East 
Marion, N. C. | 

Fowler. R. J., Assistant Overseer Cloth Room, Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mills, Lancaster, §. C. 

Franks, E. H., Superintendent, Dunean Mills, Greenville, 

Garner, W. T., Weaver, Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

Garrett, J. KB. Overseer Weaving, Monaghan Mill, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Gaston, W. F., Cloth Room, Watts Mill, Laurens, 8. C. 

(:ibson, L. B., Superintendent, Union and Buffalo Mills, 
Fairmont, S. CG. 

Gillespie, Paul G., Cotton Spinning Tests, Textile Dept., 
Clemson College, 8. C. 

Gossett, F. A., Spinner, Easley Mill No. 3, Liberty, 8. C. 

Grant, W. J.. Weaver, Monarch Mill, Lockhart, 8S. C. 

Gray, W. H., Cotton Testing, U. S. D. A., Clemson Col- 
lege, | 

Green, W. E. Overseer Cloth Room, Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
Pacolet, C. 

Greer, W. W., Salesman, Seydel Chemical Company, 
Greenville, 8. C. 3 

Gregg, J. M., Selling Agent, The Stafford Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Hardeman, W. H., Weaver, Newberry Mill, Newberry, 
¢. 

Hardin, C. D., Weaver, Clifton No. 1, Clifton, 8S. C. 

Hill, D H., Jr., Associate Editor, Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, Charlotte, N. C. | 

Holcomh, L. H., Overseer Weaving, Rhodhiss Mill. 
Rhodhiss, N. C. 

Howard, W. F., Superintendent Cotton Department, Pa- 
cific Mill, Lyman, §. C. 

ler, Harry B., Salesman. L. R. Wattles & Co., Green- 
ville, S. | 

Jacwin, J. 
C. 

Johnson, O. R., Overseer Weaving, Dunean Mill, Green- 
ville, C. 


Manager, Staley Sales Corp., Spartan- 


Carder, Broad River Mill, Blacksburg, 


_ Jones, W. O., Salesman, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Green- 


ville, S. C. 

Jones, W. S., Master Mechanic, Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, 
N. G. 

Kelley, L. F., Superintendent, Poinsett Plant, Greenville, 
§. C. 


Lancaster, M. B., Superintendent, Pacolet Mfg. Co.,. 


Pacolet, S. C. 

Langley, W. M., Superintendent, Abbeville Cotton Mills, 
Abbeville, 8. C. 

Leopard, Alvin, Timekeeper, Arkwright Mill, Spartan- 
burg. §. C. | 

Leopard, C. L., Overseer Weaving, Arkwright Mill. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Lockman, F. D.,. Superintendent, Monarch Mill, Lock- 
hart, S. C. 

Lucius, J. T., Southern Representative, Lowell Shuttle 
‘Co.; Greenville, C. | 


a 
sate. 
* 
* 
s 
Vea 
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Lybrand, §. R., Assistant Superintendent, Union-Buffalo 
Mills Co., Union Plant, Union, 8. C. 

Lyons, J. J., Orr Cotton Mill, Anderson, §. C. 

Mason, A. H., Overseer, National Weaving Co., Lowell, 
N, C. 

Mason, B. L., Overseer Cloth Room, Wallace Mfg. Co., 
Jonesville, 8S. C. 

Maultsby, R. C., Southern Editor, Textile World, Green- 
ville, S. C. | 

Maxwell, Robert, J., Distributor, E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Mayfield, S. G., Overseer Weaving, Union-Buffalo Mills, 


Fairmont, §S. C. 


-McAbee, W. C., Overseer Cloth Room. 


McGarity, P., Superintendent, Mills Mill No. 1, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

McGee, J, Superintendent, Cotton Mills, Rock 
Hill, 

McKenna, ‘ E., Acting Assistant Professor Weaving, 
Glemson College, 8. C. 

McWade, R. T., Assistant to Superintendent, Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Moore, W. M., Superintendent, Broad River Mills, 
Blacksburg, 8S. C. 

Morgan, G. C., Overseer Weaving, Lonsdale Co., Seneca, 
S.C. 

Moss, T. S., Spinner, Broad River Mills, Blacksburg, S. C. 

Ousley,. M.. U Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Greenville, 3. C. 

Padgett, C. M., Superintendent, Lonsdale Co., Seneca, 
G, | 

Park, W. H., Weaver. Pacific Mill, Lyman, S. C. 

Patrick, J. R., Overseer Weaving, Caroleen Mill, Caro- 
leen, N. C. 

Pettit, C. W., Overseer Spinning, Monaghan Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C. ae 

Philip, Robert W. Editor, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Poole, J. K., Assistant Superintendent, Stonecutter Mill, 
Spindale, N. C. 

Rikard, Chas. E., Overseer Cloth Room, American Spin- 
ning Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Rogers, H. O, Superintendent, Hartwell Mills, Hartwell, 
Ga. | 

Rodgers, W. W.., Overseer Weaving, Victor Mill, Greer, 
S. C. 

Sails, Frederick, Salesman, Standard Looms, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. €. 

Sanders, F. A., Overseer Weaving, Union-Buffalo Mills 
Co., Union, 8. C. 

Shannon, W. B., Overseer Weaving, Republic ais No. 
3, Great Falls, 8. C. 

Sharpe, Robert, Overseer Weaving, hesivow Plant, 
Brandon Corp., Travelers Rest, 8. C. 

Shippey, C. B., Weaver, Riverdale Mills, Enoree, §. C. 

Smith, A. P., Overseer Weaving, Brandon Corp., Wood- 
ruff, Woodruff, 8. C. 

Smith, Chas. J.. 
Greenville, S. C 

Smith, H. G., Overseer Weaving, Beaumont Mfg. Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Smith, Junius M., Business Manager, neces Textile 
Bulletin. Charlotte, N. C. 

Smith, W. T., ser Corp., Greenville, 8. C. 

Sorrelis, J. ke salesman, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 


Co., 
Marshall (C., 
Enoree, 8. C. 
Terryberry, E. M. General Sales Agent; Howard Bros. 
Mfg: Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Continued on Page 49) 
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HARRIS 


TRADE PAT OFF 


GREASES 


OUALITY 


First and Foremost! 


7 OR more than forty years, the A. W. 
Harris Oil Company has maintained a 
degree of quality in HARRIS OILS and 
GREASES which has won for these products 
a most worthy reputation. 
HARRIS OILS are sold on the basis of 
QUALITY rather than price. Users have 
found that in the long run, it pays them well 
to buy this QUALITY. 
Let us send you full information about 
HARRIS OILS. They are made to fill every 
lubricating requirement. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 
326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 


_—Miil Crayons— 


Lowell Crayon Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Supply Houses 


Overseer Weaving, Poinsett Mill, 


Superintendent, Riverdale ‘Mills. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of 20 
years’ study and 
practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing 
and finishing 
problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone Hemlock. 3493 


OILS 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley M'lls, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 : 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For | 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


Chicago St. Louis Dallas 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 4 Co. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The stronger trend in the cotton market 
served to. strengthen prices of unfinished cotton goods 
during the week, Sales showed only a moderate volume 
and were estimated as being less than current produc- 
tion of print cloths, sheetings and some of the other 
gray goods lines. 

Business in fine goods continued good. In the past 
several weeks, sales of fine goods have been larger than 
at any other time for a year. Mills have large orders 
on hand at present and a considerable amount of new 
business is in sight. : 

Last week saw a good business in sheets and pillow 
cases, especially in the colored sheets. Sales of .towels 
have continued active, with some large orders for de- 
livery two months ahead reported. The demand for 
printed wash goods continued strong. 

The cotton duck situation showed improvement. 
While saies have continued at low prices, stocks have 
shown a promising reduction. | 

On Friday again 25,000 and 30,900 pieces of the 68x72 
39-ineh print cloth construction sold spot and on for- 
ward contracts at 8%c, the busimess: being confined to 
one-quarter of the market. Elsewhere a few setond 
hand 68x72s were secured at 8 7-16c with. the majority 
of first hands nolding firm at 8%c. Second hands were 
not shading on the 64x60s, but one first hand source 
sold a light yardage of spots at 7 7-16s, a declining fur- 
ther business, and more were not to be found in the 

In combed broadcloths there were sales running into 
the thousands of pieces in 128x68s. Eastern makes were. 
sold at 16%c and al 16%c. The finer grades were held 
for better levels and are not for the moment very ae- 
tive. In the South some moderate quantities sold at 
15%c and some light trading was reported on a 15%e 
cloth. For 144x76s 19¢c was paid in the East. A Southern 
mill make was said to have brought 18%c. A few two- 
ply and single goocs were selling at 22¢ and 22%t4c. 

Cotton goods prices were quoled as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x60s : | 6% 
Print cloths. 27-inch, 64x60s 7 5% 
Gray goods, 3814-inch, 64x60s | 7% 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 68x72s 8% 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 80x80s 10% 
Dress ginghams | 12%4a15 

Brown sheetings, 3-yard | 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s | 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard 12% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 21%a23 

Denims | 17% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Ine. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 


| 
= 


oO 


‘tone of the cotton market. 
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YARN MARKET 


fi 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was a slight improvement in 
the yarn market last week. The demand was better and 
prices were firmer, the latter being helped by the better 
Buyers showed more inter- 
est than for several weeks past, indicating that the 
potential demand is strong enough to develop into much 
more active business soon. Actual business done was 
rather spotty. The best demand was for weaving and 
insulating varns. While many consumers sent in in- 
quiries, they usually confined their purehases tu a 
hand to mouth basis and were not inclined to cover 
ahead. 

Those representing yarn mills directly, and others 
in closer than ordinary touch with certain groups of 
spinners, report that in the case of pivotal counts a 
spinners’ minimum price appears to have been definite- 
ly reached. Some spinners are quoting a trifle higher 
prices now than they did last week. There is not 
large supply of spot yarn on offer in the local market, 
it is stated. Ordinary quality weaving and knitting 
yarns are still offered at concessions, it is admitted, but 
these offers consist of small lots. . : 

A number of prominent distributors describe the 
price situation as confused. These sellers concede that 
some business is passing by them hecause of price dif- 
ferences, but they do not regard this as important be- 
cause they do not believe they are too high and they 
are convinced that not much yarn can be sold below 
their quotations. 


Southern Single Warps. Southern Twa-Ply Combed 


52 
56 
60 
Southern Single Skeins. 80s 83 
10s 321 Carpet and Upholstery Yarns 
32%, in Skeins. 
8s to 9s 3-4- ply tinged 
37% twist 32 
38% 10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply 
a 391% hard white yarn tubes 
49s P 46 and skeins 33 
Southern Two- Ply ‘Skeins. Same warps 33'4 
34 Yarns. 
38% 36s 3 
268 38s. 56 
Southern Frame Spun Carded 795 | pure 75 
Yarn on Cones—Cotton 80s 85 
&s Hostery Varne. 31% Southern Combed Peeler 
32% 10s 41 
33 12s 41% 
14s 42 
34% 22s 44 
36% 26s 46 bz 
Two-Ply Mercerized Yarn. 50s 57 
62 70s... 72 
75 Southern Two- Ply Warps. 
1.45 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


‘room since the advent of the HIGH 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest | 
improvement entering the spinning | 


Stronger 


SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


Reg. U. 8: P. O. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


H Mauneéy, Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treas. 
D. A. Rudisill, Sec. 


Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres 
Frank W. Felsburg, 
2nd Vice-Pres. 


VMauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chesnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. ‘I. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIR ING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 
TO HAVE THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN 
MILL N AME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


rvinc 
BAR? DRAWING MACH 
KNOT 


Don't let vour atoc k of travelers get low' 
let us make vou a shipment right away. 

And if you don't know how good Victors are—write for 
FREE samples today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 7 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Blid¢., 
Southern Representatives: 
A. Dewey Carter, Gastonia, N. es. 
N. H. Thomas, Gastonia, N. C. 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E. Atlanta Ga. 


Write—Wire— Phone 
for Victor Ring Traveiers 


If you need ‘em 


| 
an 
™ 
| zW 
\ a 4 
4 
J 
| 
| 
FORD, ILL... Und 
| 
| 
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Wanted 


Overseer spinning, colored work. If 
possible apply in person. If by letter 
give reference and full information in 
first letter. Pilot Cotton Mill, Raleigh, 
N.C. 


> 


For Sale | 


On account of installing Barber-Col- 
man machinery, we offer 4x5 plain and 
Boynton type spools, 24x54” section 
beams, Foster No. 32 spooler tensions. 
All of this equipment is in good condi- 
tion and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Address Equipment, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Additional specialty lines for cotton 
mills in N. C., C.,.Ga.,. and Ala., 
by mill concern acquainted with mills 
for many years. Traveling these 
States constantly. Address B. P. M., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 


16-—-8x3% #Saco-Lowell Speeders, 160 
spindles each, used one year, 1919 
model. 

2—SBaco-Lowell, Spinning Frames, 2” 
ring, 3%” guage, tape drive, 1922 
model, 276 spindles each. 

2—Whitin Spinning Frames, 2” ring, 
3%” guage, tape drive, 1921 model, 
276 spindles each. 

1—Card Flat Grinder, excellent con- 

dition. 

15—Saco-Lowell Spoolers, 120 spindles, 
1923 and 1925 model, 5 never used. 

20,000 Lestershire Spools, practically 
new. 

4—-Saco-Lowell Twisters, 2 or 2%” 
ring, 34%” guage, 208 spindles each, 
tape drive, 1916 model, used 6 
years. Excellent condition. 


Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 
Tel. Hem. 8014-W. Charlotte, N. C. 


Used Motors 


We can offer any size motor, voltage 

or phase that you desire. Our motors 

guaranteed six months and shipped 

open account thirty days net. What 

electrical equipment do you need? 
Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 

Phone Hemlock 8014-W 
Chartotte, N. C. 


Wanted 


Jacquard loom fixer who understands 
box Address Box T.ooms,. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. : 


Superintendent Wanted 


For Southern mill manufacturing den- 
ims, Our client desires’ a thoroughly 
experienced denim manufacturer, a 
man of good character. Good salary. 
(Charles P. Raymond Service, 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Representative Wanted 
To sell imported, hard compressed 
double impregnated fabroid bobbins, 
spools, tubes, cones, cups and other 
textile supplies, in North and South 
Carolina. Would like to get in touch 
with agents who visit mills regularly 
in. these States. Address ‘‘Bobbins,”’ 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


FOUR WHEEL BRAKES 


are no safer than two wheel 
brakes unless they are all four 
working. 

Warning notices wil not 
make your floors as safe as 
cleaning them with 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


This cleaner cleans so thor- 
oughly that the natural sur- 
face is safe for your busiest 
employee. 


Ask your supply 


man for 
| “WYANDOTTE” 
—— The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 
BULLETIN 
} VE CLASSIFIED ADS 
| are read in practically every textile 
| yo ants ¢ offerings nown 
! GUIDE WIRE ee through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
RIPE for each insertion. 
WHITINSVILLE “ype, figure about 40 
SPINNING RING CO. 
| ss WHITINSVILLE.MASS. Sel this style, about 30 words to 
inch 
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Walter S. Montgomery 


SENSE of tragedy and loss en- 
veloped the city as the people of 
Spartanburg awoke to realize that 
Walter S. Montgomery was dead and 
his two companions in the automo- 
bile accident near Columbia on the 
preious night, Dr. Elwood F. Bell 
and Isaac Andrews, were seriously 
injured. 
Mr. Montgomery's death brought 


such a shock as the city has not. 


sustained before. In the prime ot 
life, touching the larger affairs of 
the city and section at so many 
points, there seemed to be none to 
escape the weight of the tragedy. In 
pusiness circles, and in the social 


life of the city, his contacts were 


many and of the most delightful 
character. The gentleness of the 


-man in his relations with those asso- 


ciated with him socially in business 
drew friends to him from every walk 


‘of life, who experienced a sense of 


the deepest distress in the knowl- 
edge of his sudden and tragic death. 
Mr. Walter Montgomery was at 


_the time of his death carrying a 


maximum of responsibilities as an 
executive of textile operations and 
serving in many capacities as direc- 
tor of business enterprises. And he 
was meeting all his duties with a 
serenity and poise indicative of his 
capacity as an executive. 

A native of Spartanburg county 
and almost a life-long resident of 
the city, his influence exerted a 
never failing pressure upon the 


wholesome and constructive pur- 


poses of the community's affairs. 
His own enterprises grew and pros- 
pered, and as he turned to public 
undertakings his judgment became 
a stimulating element in their prose- 
cution. -The larger interests of the 
region sought his influence and 
counsel and he served as director of 
transportation lines and industrial 
plants with a breadth of understand- 
ing that inspired confidence and 
good will. 

Simplicity and gentleness were 
the personal characteristics of the 
man whose end the people of 
Spartanburg mourn todav. Spartan- 
burg Herald. 7 


Textile Institute at School 


Raleigh, N. C.—The second week 
of April has been chosen for the 
annual textile institute to be held 
here by the Textile School of N. C. 
State College. The institute is an 
annual affair which has drawn 


‘many textile men each vear from al! 


sections of the State. 


“Why so sad?” 

“My wife left me last night.” 

“Gosh! That'is tough.” 

“Yeah, she’s coming back home 
today.” 


~ 
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Ae Attendance at Weavers’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 45) 
Thomas, D. L., Weaver, Pacific Mill, Lyman, 58. C. UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Thomas, E. H., Overseer Weaving, Abbeville Cotton Bo 
Mills, Abbeville, S. CG. ston 
Thomas, Mrs. Ethel, Editor Home Section, Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. Textile Winding Machinery 
Thomas, S. C., Moreland Sizing Co., Spartanburs, Ss. 
Thomason, L. W., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, — 
Southern Offices 
Townsend, H. D., Superintendent, Nokomis Cotton Mill, 
? Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Lexington, N. C. W. Stribli 
Turner, H. H. Superintendent, Watts Mill, Laurens, C. | Frederick Jackson Jesse 
Veal, W. W., Assistant Superintendent, Arcadia Mill, I. E. Wynne 
Arcadia, 8. Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 
€ West, J. L, Second Hand Spooling, Pacific Mill, Lyman, 
White, H. B., Overseer Weaving, The D. E. Converse , : 
W hitely Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, 
Wilkins, Jack, Salesman, Arabol Mfg. Co., Greenville, . WwooD ‘WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 
. 
| Wilkins, J. R., Overseer Weaving, Pacolet Mills, Pacolet, FF 
J Williams, A. R., Cloth Room, Hartwell Mill, Hartwell, 
TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 2 
Williams, C. L., Supply Salesman, Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. CORRUGATED BOXES 
Williams, J. N., Salesman, Spartanburg Mill Supply Co., | 
Spartanburg, 8. 6. Davin M. Lea & Company, Inc. 
| Williams, W. B., Overseer Weaving, Appleton Co., © : Established 1869 | 
Anderson, 8. C. | 
Witherspoon, George, Sales Manager, Spartan Sizing 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Wofford, L. E. Night Superintendent, Inman Mills, 
Inman, C. 
9 
Wood, J. B., Overseer, Scanrch Mills, Union, §. Where Quality Counts 
Wood, R. L., Weaver, Watts Mill, Laurens, §. C. 3 
VMacomson, M. R., Superintendent, Saxon Mills, Spartan-° 
sass 0S U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Claude Gilstrap, Overseer Weaving, Ha ll Mi - 
— — rap, Overseer Weaving, Hartwell Mill, Hart 159 Aborn St.. PROVIDENCE, R. L 
a ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
New Planes Use Cotton Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 
) “WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
More than two-thirds of the airplanes exhibited in Use the which in- 
| the New York Aviation Show at Grand Central Palace FroR FINE YARNS Were: 
Textile Institute. FOR UNIFORM TY OF Wist IN ELYS AND CORDS— 
| In a check of the exhibits, it was found that twenty- ee SET" Patent No. 1, "636-992, ae 
: nine of the forty-two planes were covered with cotton 
: fabric. Although other materials such as wood and 
metal were used extensively in some of the larger | . 
planes, the majority of designers and manufacturers THE 
: still prefer fabric coverings for wings and fuselage. —- | | 
| Ever since the first successful flights were made in this as 
country, the use of fabric coverings has predominated. al ln S IMPROVED EYE 
| The trend to cabin construction reflecting increased cS aes 
safely and greater commercial importance: requires ad- lass , We Also Manufacture 
ditional amounts of cotton in the artificial ieather for ee - 
lining cabins, coekpits and covering seats. Cotton para- 
chutes have been perfected through extensive research 4 Dobby Loom Cords 
| and a great deal of special equipment for flyers, such - we and Pegs 
| as suits, caps, shoes, parachute bags and straps is made | 
| of cotton. Among the accessories for seaplanes exhibit- 
ed al the Show were canvas life boats and floats covered | Ribe Dobby Chain Company 
| with metal and protected at the ends by a coarse coated : | 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREA{J 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s membership.w 
in the position which. he desires and ni ay 


WANT position as overseer and designer, 
plain or dobby work. Was two years 
at Cascade Mills, Mooresville, N. C., 
and two years with Union Mills, Union, 
SC. References—those for whom I've 
work. No. 6569. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as- 
sistant superintendent. Age 28, Grad- 
uate N. C. State College. Several years 
experience—two years superintendent 
of two mills on dobby work and fine 
yarns. Best of references. No. 5570. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or ' 


as second hand in large mill. 10 years 
experience on sail duck; I. C. S. course 
on cotton manufacturing. yarn and 


cloth caleulations—dobbies, leno weaves, 
etc. Will make good. No. 5571. 


— 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding or spining, or both. 16 
years experience. Best references, No, 
5572 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced and can give satisfaction Nov, 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner, in mill to ten to 
fifteen thousand spindles. Age 32. Now 
employed but wish to change. Prefer 
North Carolina. No. 5574. : 


WANT position ‘as superintendent or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Age 37; 
13 years a soverseer with one company. 
Married. All Tl ask is a nopportunity to 
demonstrate my ability. A-1 references. 
No. 6575. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both; want day work. Age 
85. Three vears in Georgia Tech, and 
an I. C. S. graduate. Five years exper!- 
ence as overseer, Anywhere in the 
South. No. 5576. 


WANT position as superintendent, fancy 
weave mill. Expert on Oriental and 
Axminster rug weaving. 20 years with 
one company. No. 5577. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
as second hand in large ‘mill in good 
location. On present 


Good references. No. 5578. 


WANT position where merit wins. Gen- 
eral office work, payroll or shipping 


clerk or assistant superintendent. Age 
26, experienced and efficient. Present 
employers will recommend me. No 


5579. 


WANT place as musician in up-to-date 
mill village. 12 years as band instruc- 


tor. Am a.good weaver and a good 
barber. Prefer the South. Good refer- 
ences. No. 5580. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder or spinner, or both carder and 
spinner in smaller mill. I. C. 8. gradu- 
ate, 22 years experience, serving long 
term at every place. and making high 
production. No. 5581. 


WANT position as hosiery sewing ma- 
chine man. Experienced, well qualified 
and best references No. 5582. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Best 
of references. No. 5583, 


job six years. 


e send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
all advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 


weaver, carder or spinner in large mill. . 


Now superintendent two small mills. 
Well experienced and can handle yarn 
or weave mill of plain goods. No. 55384. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent, cost and general mill man, or de- 
signer. Clemson College graduate, two 
years experience as cost and general 
mill man Rest references. No. 5586 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Seven years’ experience on prints, 
scrim, sateen, shirting and dress goods 
-—-warp and filling float—in marquisettes 
and various dobby goods. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 5586. 


WANT position as slasher. Familiar with 
fancies, warping and long chain beam- 
ing. -Thirty years experience—-16 years 
overseer . Was six years with Dan 
River Mills at Schoolfield, Va. 
references. No. 5587 


— 


WANT position as roll coverer. Best of 
references. No. 5588. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Age 
43. Graduate on warp preparation and 
plain weaving. Four terms vocational 
training. I. C. 8S. eourse in carding, 
spinning and weave room calculations. 
oe and the best of references No. 


WA NT position as carder or spinner. Ex-— 


perienced. I. C. S. 
carding and spinning. 
No, 5590. 


WANT position as overseer plain or 
fancy weaving, or as designer or assist- 


course in cotton 
Best references. 


ant designer. Know C. & K. looms, 
dobby and jacquard weaves. Trained 
technically in Georgia -Tech. Age 34. 


Not afraid of work. 


Go anywhere in 
the South. 


Best of rerefences. No. 5591. 


WANT position as superintendent card- 
ed or combed yarn mill. 15 years ex- 
perience with carded and combed varns, 
No. 5692. 

WANT position as overseer spinning, 
white or colored work. Also experienc- 
ed-in silk spooling, warping and wind- 
ing. Age 32. Worked at Judson and 
Dunean mills, Greenville, S. C., several 
years. References, all for whom I've 
worked. No. 5593. 


WANT position as cotton man and ship- 
ping clerk, Experienced and well quali- 
fied. Have been handling 40,000. bales. 
No, 5594. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, but prefer spinning. lExperi- 
enced on both white and colored. coarse 
or fine cottons,—and silk warping an 
reeling. A Mason, a church man, I. @. 
S. graduate. Can give the very best of 
references. No. 5595. 

WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
or as second hand in large mill. Age 
42, married, efficient, strictly sober, and 
familiar with all grades of goods. Best 
references. No. 6596. 


overseer weaving 
Aliso do designing. Best 
5596. 


WANT position as 
plain or faney. 
references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent _ of 
earded yarn mill, or assistant superin- 
tendent, any kind. Or overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Very best refer- 
ences. No. 5597. 


Good 
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JANUARY COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Washington, D. C. — The Census 
Bureau announced that cotton con- 
sumed during January totaled 668,- 
389 bales of lint and 68,552 bales of 
linters compared with 534,352 bales 
of lint and 59,555 bales of linters in 
December and 586,142 bales of lint 
and 56,138 bales of linters in January 
last year. 

Cotton on January 31 was held as 
follows: 

In consuming establishments §1,- 
767,742 bales of lint and 202,736 
bales of linters compared with 1,- 
470,892 bales of lint and 176,567 bales 
of linters on last December 31 and 
1,708,646 bales of lint and 226,576 
bales of linters on January 31, 1928. 

Storage Cotton 

In public storage and at public 
compresses 4,615,337 bales of lint 
and 82,516 bales of linters compared 
with 5,315,411 bales of lint and 65,95” 
bales of linters on December 31 last 
and 5,013,611 of lint and 58,990 on 
January 31, 1928. 

Cotton imported during January 
totaled 54,939 compared with 39,630 
bales in December last and 41,445 in 
January, 1928. 

Exports totaled 786,645 bales not 
including linters which numbered 
27,226 bales compared with 1.058.013 


bales and 30,240 linters in December 


last and 712,129 bales and 16,806 Jint- 
ers In January, 1928. | 0 

Cotton spindles active during Jan- 
uary totaled 30,757,552 compared 
with 30,622,172 for December last 
and 31,716,746 for January 1928. 


CLEMSON TO GET TEXTILE 
BUILDING | 


Columbia, S. C.—Provision is made 
in the general appropriation bill as 
finished by the Senate finance com- 
mittee, for the erection of a textile 
building at Clemson College, it has 
been learned. 

The bill was finally completed -at 
a session of the committee, but it’ 
must still be printed and probably 
will not be formally reported to the 
Senate until next week. It is to in- 
clude, however, an appropriation of 
$125,000, with authority to borrow 
an additional $125,000' for the erec- 
tion of a modern textile building at 
Clemson. Counting this $125,000 ap- 
propriation, the totals of the bill, 


il is understood, will run about $200.- 


000 above the figures of the House 
bill which appropriated a total of 
about $10,650,000, 

No specific provision for the rais- 
ing of revenue for the Clemson 
building is understood to have been 
made by the committee. A proposi- 
tion that was considered for a tax 
on cotton mills spindleage for this 
purpose has been abandoned accord- 
ing to information from members of 
the committee. 


te 
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MILL SUPPLIES 
CARRIED IN STOCK 


WORTHINGTON GRATON & KNIGHT BROWN & SHARPE | 


Pumps and Air Compressors Leather Belting High Quality Tools 
DODGE sing SIDNEY 
Hangers, Pulleys and Couplings TON TEX Lathes and Woodworking Machinery : 
S-K-F | Fabric Belting PURITAN | 
| - Ball Bearing Transmission NATIONAL Drinking Fountains 
| | Mazda Lamps . 
| Silent Chain Drives - Conveying Machinery | - No Glare Paint 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies | 
Phones 


Hemlock 2781-2782 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FOR GREATIR | 
NET PROFIT <TAKAMINE> 
DESIZING 


New Fabrics USE 


‘THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Teavt 


Are Designed POLYZIME 
New Heddle frames 


are needed too. 


The first thin liquid desizing Extract 


POLYZIME 


Slow deliveries of new heddle frames 
can delay new fabrics. Close contact 
with textile trends permits stocks of 
anticipated heddle frame parts in- 
stantly available for assembly to any H 


One pound is the equivalent of 100 or more pounds of 


iiquid: extracts. 


We invite vour inquiries on any problems relating to 
the desizing of cotton or artificial silks. 


required specifications. Test this 
heddle frame delivery service. 


OFFICE AND LABORATORIES : NEW ORK OFFICE 
CLIFTON NEW JERSEY 120 BROADWAY 


Th J H. WILLI we) Sole Agents for U.S. A.: Southern Representative: 

e CHAS. S. TANNER CO. CHAS. H. STONE 

| Providence, Rhode Island Charlotte, North Carolina 
MILLBURY, MASS. Great Britain and Hence 


Manchester, England 


The first purified and concentrated desizing powder. : 


Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Still Another Word or Two about 
Replacements 


It goes without saying that no mill man wants to waste money. 
Yet many do. They employ methods or machinery that keep their 
average weaving costs altogether too high. Stafford Automatic 


Looms have helped many mills to throw off. the handicap of 
excessive costs. 


It is a known fact that weaving éomelichonis vary in every mill. These are due 


to a variety of reasons, the chief of which may be perhaps the lack of proper 
equipment. 


Given an opportunity to study your particular problem, our engineering 
experts, with many years of experience behind them, may be able to 
point out to you a way to a more profitable business. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Makers of Bobbin-Changing and Shuttle-Changing Looms 
READVILLE, MASS. 


| 


ne 


t 


| 


_ Southern Agent, FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N.C. Paterson Office, 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 


iTS 


Amare 


—OILLESS SPINDLE BEARINGS— 


Sipp Winders are equipped with. patented 
ollless spindle hearings. 


Features 


Oilless. Noiseless 
Reversible 3 Renewable 
Saves wear on ends of the spindle 


Specially designed to wind 
Rayon, Silk and mercerized varn 
fron) skein to spool 


Steel pipe frame construction 


Patented rigid traverse motion 


Single or double drive 


Write for Circular No. 10 


Southern Agent 


The Sipp Machine Company 
G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 


Paterson, N. J. 
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Ra yon Skein inder 
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Also Rayon Warpers (heavy type) various sizes 
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Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., FEBRUARY 21, 1929 


. News of the Mill Vi illages 


KERSHAW, 
Kershaw Mill News 


diss Zelma Knight, the daughter 
o' Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Knight and 
Gonnell were married recent- 
and will make their home near 
one 
vir, Blair Snips passed away at 


‘oe home of his daughter, Mrs. Kin-— 


Pailke of Laneaster. He was 
ought here to Laurel Hill ceme- 
-y for funeral, which was con- 
ted by his pastor, B.S. Broom 
Rev. Robinson. Mr. Snips 
12 @ great number of friends here 
Will be missed in this surround- 
@ommunity 

‘iss Annie Lee Shaw and Mr; 
oster- Trusdale: were-married last 


A READER. | 


Show your friends the Home Sec- 
‘ion They'll like it too. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N: €. 


the Dillmg Mill -is curtailing 
vuln, Don't think: it will last. long 
igh, at least we hope it won't. 
ran only three days last week 
three this week. 

Vir. G J. Gault has resigned as 
-; (her at the Phenix Mill, and ac- 
a “like position. with the 
haston Mill in Charlotte. 

Aaron Jacks@h died -at the 
none of his daughter, Mrs. Thomas 
gery, at the Dilling, Saturday 
ond was buried in Mountain Rest 
Cemetery, Sunday. Funeral services 
vere conducted at the home by Rev. 
| W,. Guthrie, pastor of Grace 
oureh, of which he was a member. 

Those attending the funeral of 
L.-Francis at Beaver Dam 

—ureh, near Shelby, Monday from 

a, were. Rev. C. J. Black, Miss 

tie Bumgardner, Mr. and Mrs, 


3. Mauney and children, Mrsa:- J. 
A. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. M L. Conner 
and ehildren, Mrs L. E. Conner, Mrs, 

Irvin Mauney, Messrs. J. BE. Mauney, 


fine rograms from different stations... 


J, L. .Ma@unevy, Wray, and Grif- 
fin. .Rollins 

Rev. C.. W. Guthrie and family. 
spent a few days in Statesville and 
Troy the past week. 


The body of Dewiitt McDaniel, 14-. 


year-old -boy who shot himself at 
the Smyre Mill, Tuesday, was 
brought here for burial Wednesday. 
He had been reared in Kings Moun- 
tain; his grand-mother Mrs. Eugene 
Elliott: is living here now. Friends 


nere, blame his rash act to. injurics 


received when a mule kicked him 


in the head a few years ago; others 


think he met with foul play. 
POLLY. 


Remember your friends. Let them 
see the Home Section after you read 
it. 


CANNELTON, IND. 


Cannelton Cotton Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are running full time and 
hope to” continue so, for good 
while. Smallpox is raging here in 
this little village. The. assistant 
post master is quarantined with it 
at this writing: we are hoping that 
he will soon be well and back at his 
post. 

The weave room overseer has pur- 


ehased a new radio set, lately, and 


he is very much interested in stay- 
ing home now listening-in on the 


We..are. still having plenty of 
snow up here: we had three snows 
last week and the ground is covered 
with snow now, and you bet it is 
cold, too! | 

The writer. is on the siek list this 
week with tonsilitis: ean sfil! v.. rite 
but can't talk very much. 


Aunt Becky, you must visil.us 


sometime. We would. all 
make you have a fine visit. 
story gets better each week. I like 


to read it so much. 
GEORGIAN. 


try to 


Your’ 


CHESNER, S. C. 
Chesnee Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: | 

I do enjoy the Home Section of 
the Southern, Textile Bulletin, and 
especially the news from ‘the differ- 
ent mill villages. May I say a few 
words for ours? | 

Chesnee Mill is ideally located 
near the mountains, and is, I think, 
a most healthful place. | 

The mill is running full time and 
the men in charge are doing every- 
thing possible to make it the best 
place to live, in the Carolinas. 

Mr. Dan League, who is our over- 
seer of weaving, has moved his 
family here, and I’m sure he is going 
to be much happier now that he car - 
be “at home;” we are glad to have 
them with us. 

We are also glad to welcome Mr. 
Jewell. the night superintendent and 
his family, to our village. 

Mr. Joe Lane had the misfortune 
to drop a heavy piece of timber on 
his foot last week while moving 
same in the mill; he is confined to 
his bed. We hope he will soon be 
out again. 4 

The. teachers home which was 
burned a few weeks ago is being re- 
placed with a larger and more con- 
venient one. . We are giad the girls 
are going to have such a nice home. 

Our general superintendent, Mr. 
Jones, is. in New York this 
week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lint Price, visited 
relatives, here last week-end. | 

Mrs. D. C. Jones and nephew, Noel 
Frady, motored to Laurens last 
week-end. 

Miss Williamson, one of our. 
teachers, has organized a “Sunbeam 
band” and is doing a great work 
among the little folks. She is one 
of our most enthusiastic church 
workers. 

BETSY. 


Read the Home Section—then pags 
it along. 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page = 


EPITAPHS 


Stung te Death 

Here we pay honor to Horace Mc- 
Kee, 

Who was stung one day by a bumble 
bee; 

Angered, he rushed at the bee with 
a stick 

Forgetting he had the whole drove 
to lick. 


‘Sassed the Cop 
Here lies the body of darling Izzy 


He had drunk until he felt quite 


dizzy; 

Up stepped a Cop with a great big 
club, 

Said Izzy: “Ah g'wan,—you shust a 
big dub.” 


A Magic Exit 


Here lies the body -of Edward 
Barkett, 

Who lost his life on the Magic 
Carpet; | 

Tired ad weary, he sat down to rest, 

But away flew his soul to the land 
of the blest. 


LUCY ANN, 


He Was Thankful 
Here lies my wife, without bed or 
blanket, 
Dead as a door-nail, 


the Lord be 
thankit. 


He Rolled the Bones 
Here lies the body of Johnny Jones 
Who was too tricky when rolling 
the bones. 
CLIFFSIDE.. 


And So He Wept 


Neath this green mound now lies my 
wife 
Released as I am from earthly strife. 
Il know my tears cant bring her 
back, 
Therefore I weep—alas alack! 


A Shoe for a House 
Here lies an old woman who lived 
in a shoe, 
The rent was so high, ‘twas the best 
she could do. 
"Tis well she died in Nineteen-ten 
For a shoe, today, would have 
bought a house then. 


Hated the K. 
ae lies what is left of Roughneck 
Hoke, 
Against the Ku Klux Klan, he spoke 
He tried to stop a Klan parade, 
And now he sleeps beneath the 
shade. 


Remember your friends, Let them — 


-_ the Home Section after you read 


There wuz four 


 @ireus, an’ 


BECKY ANN A BASKETBALL FAN, 
ENJOYS TOURNAMENT AT 
GREENVILLE 

When Mr. Clark told me to go to 
Greenville for the big -basketball 
turniment, I thought: “Shucks, ~ I 
don’t. keer fur no sich foolishness.” 
But in eorse I went, an’ law. sakes! 
I wuz thrilled to the éend of mi toze, 
an' am henseforth an’ ferever, a 
basketball fan. 


~The daily papers have told all 


* erbout the games, the scores, an’ the _ 
menshun 


champeens, so TH jest 
some things they overlooked. There 
ain’t a finer play place no whar than 
that Textile Hall, an’ I shore wish 
Charlotte had one. With a few has- 
ketball turniments, an’ hundreds of 


peepil paying 50 cents mornin’, at-. 


ternoon, an’ night to see the games, 
fur three days it wouldn't take long 
to build a hice play house, an’ I'm 
reddy to pay my part—pervided Mr. 
Clark furnishes the dough, as he did 
this time. 

Well, I wish I cud draw a pieter 
of the Textile Hall basketball games. 
teams playin’ at 
It wuz same as a two-ring 
in tryin’ to watch both 
youd shore miss somethin’ 


once, 


rings, 
geod. 

At the side ‘of each “ring” a feller 
sol at a table keepin’ the time an’ 
score. He'd ring a bell to start ’em 
but the only way he eud stop ‘em 
wuz to shoot ‘em. When that first 
shootin’ started T give a sereech an’ 
started outen thare. but a feller 
grabbed me an’ sed: “Don’t git 
skeered Backy Ann — them’s blank 
cartidges—an’ that’s jest signal 
that the game is over.” Atter that. 
| sot steddy, an’ let ‘em shoot all 
they wanted to. | 

I wuz rale sorry fur them boy 
players. The pore things didn't have 
no clothes, an’*= had to ware their 
leetle brother’s britches; the size 
wuz marked in the back— 
S+-9 and so on, in big figgers. 

One feller frum Piedmont er Pel- 
zer, I fergit whiech— 
size 2 suit, fell an’ 
a hole in the floor. 


purty ni busted 
But in lesan a 


minute he. made the purtiest play 


you ever. seen, an’ 


shore did: gif 
some cheerin’. 


One bunch of players cum out on 


the floor wearin’ white suits—long 
pants and white sweaters—I believe 
it wuz Lanett—an’ I sez:to my part- 
ner: 

“Now there’s a nice decent, modest 
of boys; they got~some re- 
spect fur peepil an’ theyselves.” 
But land sakes! I spoke too quick 
—fur about that time they begun 
to shed right thare in plain view, an’ 
they pulled off ever stitch of 


: clothes ceptin their B. V. Dd’s which 


he had.on 
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had shrunk up till the inside leg 
seam wuzn'lt 2 inches long! ‘Then 
sich playin’! Them doys cud jump 
same as rubber an’ they wuz fast, 
eh my! 

When the game wuz half out, 
they'd swap bases, an’ play the next 
half, 

I wuz proud of the purty gals that 
Them Beacon gals Wuz 
nimble footed shore as you re born, 
so wuz them from the mills around 


Greenville, as the score card. will 


show, 

I shore hated to leve Grsenvitic 
Saturday night before larnin’ which 
wuz the champeens of the South— 


Lanett, Ala., or Pelzer, C. But! 


knowed Jeems wuz a settin’ at the 
depo in Charlotte watchin’ fur me or 
ever trane, an’ got away in time to 
git thare about 1:00 Sunday morn- 
in’ tired, sleepy an’ happy: 


THE WEAVERS MEETING “IN 
SPARTANBURG 


I had a hard time pullin’ myself 
frum the basketball turniment at 
Greenville to go to the weavers’ 
meeting, Friday: at Spartanburg: 
but, Spartanburg folks are so love:y 
you jest fergit everbody else an’ 


everthing when you stop there. An’ - 


I guess that's the reesin bad weather 
never stops peepil, thére’s 
somethin’ dom’ in 
You allers think “Well, 'm the only 
fool that'll start out in si¢h weath- 
er,’ but when you get thare you'll 
find plenty more! 
Hardeman frum Newberry. ~ wuz 
there—-an’ believe me, he told.’em 
a few things, too,.an’. fofks sot up 
an’ listened—specially when a man 
sed he felt bad an’ the work allers 


run bad on Monday mornin’. Mr. — 


Hardeman told him he “needed a 
little “nip.” 


little “nap.” 


Them weavers had a long argi-° 


ment about how to make starch, an’ 
I. think it wood be a good idee for 
every mother to larn her boys how 
to do that. stunt, while they are 


young. It ain't no hard job at all, 
an’ Mr. Frank «ockmon, of Lock- 


hart cud a-told the hull bunch all 
about it—only he jest didn't. 

Fur as that’s consarned, I cud a 
told.’em myself. knowed how 
to make starch since T wuz ten year 
old. 

Then there wuz a cretment on the 
value or danger of “blowin’ off.” Mr. 
EK. A. Franks, 
knowed how_to draw them folks out. 
I cud a told them that “blowin’ off” 
jest natterly follers promotion of 


fellers a leetle week in the. upper. 


story. They air shore te “blow off” 
or “pop off" about what they have 
done or air goin’ to do,—an’ they 


Spartanburg, 


Why even Mr. 


I reckin he meant 


the dereckter, shore 


rey q 


shadow: 
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try to. exert ever ounce of their 
author ity. So much fer. “blowin’ 
on. = 

Then them weavers got to quar- 
rel” about how twill wuz made. 
Mr, Holeomb, of Rhodhiss, sed the 
fillin’ made the twill, Mr. Franks 
sed “no sir, the warp. makes the 


twill, eause it’s done by’ harness 
work,” Anuther man sed there wuz 


warp- -face twill, an’ fillin’-face twill, 
an’ sed both of ‘em wuz right, an’ 
that stopped the dispute. 

The dinner in the big dining rume 
wuz nice an’ the “Carolina Humming 
Birds.” of Spartanbugh, entertasmned 
us with sum good singin—like we 
hear over the radio. - 

But atter the dinner, everybody 
wuz too full fur utterance, an’ Mr. 
Franks had a hard time gettin’ ‘em 
to do _more’n grunt. Buf it was a 
good meeting and a large. number 
present, 
Mr. Black, 
Beuumont, Mr. Becknell, superin- 
tendent of Arkwright Mills, an’ other 
leadin” mill men of Spar tanburg jest 
radiated good will an’ friendliness, 
boosted their town in every possible 


-Wway. An’ I say “Hurrah fur ost | 


burg.” 


One ef the most injoyable bothers 
of the weavers’ meetin’ wuz my ride 


back to Greenville with Mr. E. A. . 


Franks, who is one fine man, F shere 
apreciated his courtesy to me. 


eo AUNT BECKY ANN. 


CAROLEEN, N.C. 


I think from the weather ‘here 
Mr. Ground Hog must have seen his 
we've had a real snow and 
lots ef rain since he came out. 

The Caroleen - Henrietta “High 
School girls basket ball team, de- 
feated the Forest City High team, 
by the seore of 28 to 45.m a fast 
game played at the new gym Tues- 
day night: a darge crowd attended. 

Mrs. H. R..Holland entertained the 


Women’s: Home Demonstration Club; 


at her home Tuesday afternoon at 
3:30, The demonstration being the 
making of tea and coffee. Miss 
Howard, the county demonstrator 
and a large number of ladies were 
present, At the close of. the meet- 


Ing a delightful salad course and 
coffee was served. It was an enjoy- : 


able occasion. 

The Sandy Run Sunday school 
convention met at the Cliffside Bap- 
tist shurch on Sunday, February 3, 
there were about 600 present. Dr. 
Davis delivered a fine message on 
the Bible. He is president of the 
Boiling Springs Junior College and 
a Wonderful speaker. The music 


was ‘fine; the Caroleen Quartet, com- 


posed of Mr, Patrick, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Williams, and Mr. English, sang 
which addéd much to the music, Mr. 
Howard Hawkins and Mrs. Spatt, 


superintendent of 


“hills and dales. 


sang a duet. Mr. H.-R. Holland is 
music director and Mr. Roauch is 
pianist of the Sunday school Asso- 
ciation, 

Caroleen Baptist Sunday school 
had 285 present last Sunday. 

Aunt Becky, we are getting our 
tennis courts ready; come over and 
we will have a game. 

RED. 


VALLEY FALLS, 8S. C. 


Aunt 
We are getting on just fine with 


only a few cases of sickness. 


Mrs. Wilson is real sick. We hope 
she will soon recover. _ 

We ‘have a- few problems, . the 
hardest of which are worked out at 
our night school. 

The writer visited friends at Paco- 
let last week-end. 

H. (€. Dixon, overseer weaving, 
was a business guest at Whitney re- 
cently, and was very well pleased 
with the courtésy shown him by Mr. 
W. L. Sibley, superintendent, also 
Mr. Carmen, weaver, and Mr. Mad- 
dox, second hand. He also visited the 
weavers meeting in Spartanburg, 
Friday. 

We all feel very keenly the death 
of one of our former pastors, Mr. 
Ledford of Dallas, N. C.. who died 
last week. 

BOLL WEEVIL, 


CONESTEE, S. €. 


This is a picturesque scene of 
and a lovely lake 
covering 4110 acres, where _ fish 
abound. The mill nestles on the 
bank of the stream, and is equipped 


with both water and ‘electric power. - 


Mr. Thomas Charles, the president 
and’ .treasurer, takes great pride in 
landscape gardening, and when 
Conestee is decked out 
regalia, if must make a 
Lure. 

The population of Conestee is 


probably not over 700, but. supports — 
is a good 


four churches; .There 
school, a recreation building, a pic- 
Lure show, a nice store and a post 
office. 

P. B. Moore, is superintendent. I 
had a delightful 
Mopre and went with her to a Valen- 
tine party given by the teachers and 
mothers, which was very enjoyable. 
The sandwiches were very 
and the Russian tea (something new 
fo me). was delicious. .Mrs. Moore 


“is a wonderful woman, interested in 


her home and in the community, 
and is a general favorite. | 
EK. T. Trammell, overseer carding, 
has been here 32 years. He.doesn’t 
look his age, either. ©. J. Tucker is 
second hand. | 
TF. Forrester, overseer spinning, 
learned to doff hére when he was 10 
years old: G. B. Hilley, is second 


in spring 
lovely pic- 


visit with Mrs.- 


dainty 
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hand: B. N. Cooper, overhauler and 
C. J. Staton and Clarence O.°*Vaughn, 
young section men, are all “interest- 
ed in their work, and will probably 
get to the overséer’s desk some day. 

J. A: Rogers is overseer weaving, 


with L. R: Wooten, second hand: J. 


H Rogers, overseer the cloth room, 
and F. M. Crowe, master mechanic. 

Gonestee Mill has 20,00 spindles 
and 559 looms. The product is drills 
and sheeting. 

Mr. Moore saved me the expense 
of the trip back to Greenville, by 
having his son take me back, for 
which I was very grateful, Every- 
body is always nice to i ~ 

“AUNT BECKY.” 


WESTMINSTER, S. C. 


Oconee Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: | 

Everything seems to be progress- 
ing nicely at present, with a few 
changes being made. Mr. White of 
the Kenneth Mill of- Walhala but 
formerly of Greeriville has moved to 
our village taking the day job over- 
seer weaving. Mr. Jack Welborn 
former overseer has taken night. 
overseer job. Mr. Flimmons former 
night overseer has. returned. to 
Greenville. They have many friends 
here who regret their departure. 

We welcome Mr. and Mrs. While | 
to our town. But still we are sorry 
for Mr. Jack Welborn for we are 
sure night work will pull some of 
that fat off. | 

Mr. J. V. Owens, carding overseer, 
suffered a stroke of paraly sis sever- . 
al weeks ago. But he is some better 
al present. 

Our company has bought a new 
Ford truck lately. She's a sweet 
running thing all right. 

Mr. T. L. O'Kelly who has been in 
declining health for some time is 
still confined to his room, but is 
able to sit up some. His many 
friends wish for him a speedy re- 
cover. 

Mr. Vascoe Julian suffered an at- 
tack of appendicitis, but is able to 
be on the job this week. 

Mrs. Annie Smith and children, 
Mr: and Mrs. Harold Williams of 
Walhalla visited ‘their father, 
grand-father, uncle and aunt, Satur- 
day—Mr. W. P. O'Kelly and Mr. and 
Mrs. T. L. Hare A nice radio pro- 
gram was enjoyed by those visiting 
—also Miss Myrtle Dickson, Mr. T. 


Posey and Louise Melton. 


Some nice letters in the Bulletin 
lately. Aunt Becky, you sure have 
a nice bunch of correspondents. So 
many. nice letters from so many 
piaces. Especially do we enjoy 
“Blue Bird” and “Biilie Joes’” nice 
letlers; it seems.so much like hear- 
ing from home to hear from them. 
“Sunshine” wants to hear from 
“Sparky?” 

SUNSHINE. 


a 
' 
| 
f 
| 
; 


town. 


SELMA, ALA. 
_ California Cotton Mills Company 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are glad to report that our 
popular general manager, Mr. J, W. 
Corley is improving. He~was taken 
seriously ill on Friday night of last 
week. We feared for a while that 
he would have to undergo an opera- 
tion, but we are mighty glad that 
he escaped this. 

Also glad to report that Mr. W. 

R. Cook our superintendept, is pet- 
ting along fine from an attack of 
rheumatism. He_is a wonderful man 
and everybody wants te know about 
him when he fails to put in appear- 
ance. We all sincerely hope he will 
never be troubled with it. again. 

Mr. Tom Tinnemon had the mis- 
fortune to sprain an ankle but is 
back on the job. 

We are going to do something 
here and everybody is bending every 
effort to start up all the new équip- 
ment and these. efforts are bringing 
results. 

Our boys played a fast and furious 
game of basketball but went down 
before the Retailers, by a small 
score. Little Miss Maxine Hooker 
entertained the teams with acro- 
batic stunts during rest periods. 

The girls club will have.a regu- 
lar meeting on the night of the 14th, 
and @ surprise is awaiting them. On 
that night Mr. W. R. Cook will pre- 
sent to them a hand painted picture 
of outdoor scenery; Edwin Hooker 
“@ natural artist, is the ‘painter and 
donor. Fhe club is an erganization 
for us people but don’t think that 
we don’t have visitors from all over 
Next week I will tell- you 
what they had to say about the pic- 
ture. I can’t at this writing, state 


how many members the club_ has,’ 


but am going to find out and tell 
you all about it. 
| HOOKS. 


(A letter addressed to you at 
Selma, Ala., has been returned, “un- 
-Clainted.* Let us have your correct 
address, please-Aunt. Becky): 


CHESTER, 8. ¢ 


Eureka Mill 

The Ladies Class of<the Second 
Baptist Sundays school gave the 
Men's class a supper in the old store 
building Saturday night; it proved 
to be a nrost delightful event. 

Mrs. Ora Woods was called to her 
home in Clinton, 8. C., because of 


the illness of her. mother, Mrs. Ida 


Smith. 

We are sorry to report the death 
of Mrs. Rosetta Bailey who died of 
heart trouble early Sunday. a: -m. at 
the home. of. her.. daughter, Mrs. 
Willie Davis; interment was made 
at Spartanburg, Tuesday. 

Mrs. M. E. Mills, of Charlotte, 


‘pleted. 
already moved in and certainly ap- 
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spent the week- ond at the home of preciate their new home: It is at- 


her son, Mr. G. B. Mills. 


LEDO RIALB. 
HUMBOLDT, TENN. 
Avondale Mill 


Mr. F. M. Crabtree motored to 
Covington, Tenn., Sunday, and visit 
ed relatives. 

Mr. Dy Ix 
visited by 


Scott and family were 
friends from 


tors were: Mr. and Mrs: McClaren, 
James, Rath and Mary. Also Mr.and 
Mrs. G. 2. Cobb. 


Mr. J.°'T. Ledbetter and family 


motored to Dyersburg, Tenn., the 
past Sunday. 

We were pleased to have, as visi- 
tors to our mill and community, last 
Thursday, Mrs. Irene Jackson, of 


Jackson, Tenn., and Mrs, Hammonds, 


the Metropolitan nurse, of Bemis, — 


Tenn. 

Also, among those who visited the 
mill were. Mr. H. F; Jones; manager 
of several mills in Georgia, Tenn., 
Ala., and Mr. Joe Willams (known 
as “the Trouble Finder.) 

Popular Couple Weds 
«Mr. Roy Crabtree and. Miss 
Frances Vandiver, were married 
Saturday night, February 2nd; the 
ceremony was performed by Rev: 
Bowden, of. Humboldt. The° newly- 
weds are slaying with Mr. Crabtree’s 
parents, 

Dinner Party 

Miss Kathleen Brookins enteértain- 

ed several of her little friends with 


a dinner party Wednesday night, 
. February 


The party was im 
honor of her tenth birthday. “A de- 
dinner was served, . after 
which -the guests enjoyed maty 
games. Those present on this occa- 
sion. were: Kathleen Brookims, 
Corinne Ledbetter, Bettys Magaret 
scott, Ruth Ledbetter, 


Mr. Flowers. Resigns 
Mr. Joe Flowers -has resigned as 
overseer of spinning, at night. Mr, 
Flowers has taken a job in Dyers- 
hurg, Tenn. Mr. Loyd..We@eks has 
the former position of Mr.-Flowers. 
We are glad tosee Mr«Mecks “push- 
ing forward” and hope he will be 

intérested in his new work. 

Sad Death-Oceurs 
Mrs, Frank Byrd, who was injured 
by a truck Saturday morning, died 
at her home, Saturday. night, 
funeral servicés were held Monday 


afternoon at two o’slotk, There. 


many beautiful floral offerings from 
those who knew and loved her. She 
is Survived by her husband and two 
sons of Avondale and Mrs. Clarence 
Briggins of Charlotte, N. C. 
New School Building Opens 

We are very proud to say that, 
at last, our school building is com- 
Part. of the grades. have 


Bemis, 
-Tenn., Sunday afternoon. The visi- 


Lonnie 
Brookins, and Murtaw Cantrell. 


The - 


tractive, both inside and out. 
Y. P. A. Plans Party 
‘The Young People’s Christian As- 


sociation. is planning a Valentine 


party for Thursday night.. The 


best dressed. person will receive a 


party. 
Concluding News 
Mr. D. L. Scott-and family “tried 


out” a new Dedge last Sunday-after- 


tion of Mr. Scott’s neck, that Mrs. 


We judge from the condi- 


“Scott has already made the first 
RUBYE. 


payment, 


Everyone in the mill will enjoy — 
the Home Section. Give away your — 


copy after you finisir it. 
GASTONIA, 


Smyre Mill Community News ~ 


Sunday services at Smyre church 


were well attended at both 
morning and evening worship hour. 
N. OW. 


in-Sunday school. 


Rev. W. A. Newell, presiding elder ~ 


for the Gastonia District was pres- 


ent and presented certificates of - 
credit to those who attended the — 


Cokesbury Training school held at 
Lowell last week, as follows: N. W. 
Holland, M. G; Ewing, Mrs. M. 
Ewing, Charles Ewing, Misses Edna 
Ewing, Nell Ewing, 
Ersie Ratchford, Audrey Ratchford, 
Fuschia MeGinnas, 


son, Annie Brown, Rey A, W. Lynch, 
Marshall Dilling, 


Rey. Mr. 


this message of inspiration. 


A very interesting feature Was the 


baptismal service for Martha mien 
Lynch, the-baby daughter of Rey. 
and Mrs: A. W. Lynch: 


At the-concluston of the caine. 
the second .quarterly 
ference, for Smyre church was held. 
The reports fromthe yarious de- . 
partments of’ the church showed 
that rpogress was being made in-all 
the ‘different phases of the church: 
The Womans Missionary Society 
held their regular monthly meeting 


seryice, 


at the community house, Tuesday 


night. Mrs. $. A. Lanier had charge 


of the program ‘and was assisted by 


Mrs. Hollandand Mrs. Dilling.. Dur-_ 
ing .the social half.hour following 


the devotional and. busimess. pro- 


gram, the hostess, Mrs“. L. Van-— 


pelt, served cake and cream. 


Holland’s class of young _ 
men carried the attendance banner - 


Lucille Cox, | 


Gertrude Jay, 
Monna Joy, Mabel’ Joy, Mary Robjn-_ 


J, P. Rowland, 
- Bynum Shert, F. L. Davis, Mesdames © 
“Ben Leonhardt. and J. F. co 
making a total of twenty-two eredits 
for Smyre Sunday school which was 
the largest number going from any. 
Newell -brought”>a very. 
‘helpful messagé to a large congre- 
gation at the eleven o’clock service, 
The first chapter of the book of — 
Romans was used as the basis for : 


Strange, 
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She didn’t dare ask any more questions. 


F or Her Children’s-Sake 
By” 


Mrs. THomas 
(Continued. from Last Week) 


ip pe Sam lifted his eyés he caught Emily’s gaze of a 
approval, and then saw a shadow of pain and regret flit ~ 
across her countenance. Had He begun his refornt too. 


late, he wondered ? 
The dinner was. a great success. ‘Emily lingered in the 


kitchen with Aunt Mandy, after the others had gone out, — 
and presently Sam returned, and stood in the door, unob- 
‘Served. 


~ “Aunt- Mandy, tell me how this all happened. How 


came Sam to fix up like this after I left?” Emily asked. 
! “When a man’s 
_feetions git stirred up atter a long slumberin’ spell, hit 


“Hoo! Honey,” laughed Aunt Mandy. 


Emily turned cold. 
She didn't 
understand how Aunt Mandy could accept the situation 


sho’ gwine er put a move on ’im.” 


so good-humoredly. She would have expected her to re- 
_ sent Sam’s interest in another. It-seemed ae her whole 


world was going wrong. 


Aunt Mandy, having learned that Mollie was 8 
sweet-heart, and having caught an inspiration of what 


had urged Sam’s reform, chatted on happily, hopitg to 


tear down the barriers between her beloved “white folks.” 
“Men sho am funny critters, Honey. Haf de time dey 
doan know what they want ’twell dey can’t git it. Den 


_ dey set dem selves atter de onpossible. wid all de inergy 


0’ grim death. Hoo! It sho do tickle dis a to watch 


de perceedings.” 


~ Sam thought he’d better 


“Emily, fill a basket to take home with you; then we’ll 
let Aunt Mandy call in the colored folks to finish her | 
dinner.” 


“That. will be nice.” smiled turning 


facing him. He was really handsome, she thought, tow- 
ering head and shoulders above her, his clothes a perfect 


fit, his collar spotless and his tie a beWitching tint of. 


blue... Why. hadn’t he always cared for appearance, 


she wondered.” 


“igmily, couldn't we slip off and — and go hunting 
hiekory-nuts ?” he whispered, coming near her. And, now 


that she saw a possibility of her wish “poming true, 


Emily’s heart almost failed her. ae 


“*T-I—-perhaps we can,” she faltered. 

get your cap and wrap,” he said, eagerly, hurry- 
ing away, and presently they were stealing away up the 
mountain-side, each believing that a great sacrifice must 
be made, to insure the happiness of the other. 

Emily was again amazed over the courtesy and for- 
bearance of her husband, He did not take any liberties; 
seemingly had no thought of or wish to touch her, more 
than to assist her ‘ over rough places, which he did as 
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Nobody’ s Business 


By Gee MeGee. 


ALECKS 


A Smart Aleck is a guy who thinks he knows. 
ten limes inore than anybody else knows, when 


_-as a Matter of fact, he’s the only person in a 
- crowd that thinks he’s not half-witted. | 


The youngster who meets you in the road, 
and intentionally shaves your fenders with his 
fenders just to scare you, is called a Smart - 
Aleck by the party of the first part, and a darn- 


“ed fool by the party of the second part, mcan- 


ing the old man and. his old lady in the car 
that got frightened. 


Uncle Joe came home a few nights ago and 
said: “Look-y here, Mineryvy. Don’t vou never 
trade no more at Hittem & Missem’s store. I 
went in {here and called for a can of pink sal-. 


moon and paid for that kind, but that. little 


Smart. Aleck, Lite Waite, gave me-a can of 
clams, and ‘he knowed“it at the time, too.” 


Among the many other things that nominate 
a fellow for the office of Smart-Aleck is a con- 
tinued effort to kiss a girl that don’t. do nothing 
like that. 
in the United States like: that even if it has 
become stylish to smoke a cigarette instead of 


eat a ball of candy.) 


A 100 per. cent Smart Aleek -will poke ice 
down @ girls. back, aid ask her if she’s got 
one-or two pockets her teddies, and wear 
false mustache at a carnival, and laugh at an 
old man who walks kinder wobbly, and eal! his 
mother “the boss,” 
afiger bow! and tell everybody he befter- 

Very few ever attend church, 
but m- case they do happen at one, in order 
-that they might maintain their reputation, they 
drop a button in thecollection ptate, and in- 
variably walk out of the ehurch while the 
preacher is preaching. 

There are very few Smart over 
‘years of age, but there are some up in the 
forties, Just last week, I saw an old bachelor . 
tickling a flapper with a broom straw (under 
the chin, of course) and when she found out 
what it was, he gave her a slab of chewing gum. 


Our httle city suffered a sad accident the 
other afternoon. A flapper got her skirt hung 
on an autamobile door and ealled for help, -No 
less than 14 men and 3 preachers got nearly 
‘smothered to death in the rush. 


When you see a man riding on a street car 
you ean just put it down that he has never 
beeh able.to make the first payment on an oil 
buggy, and when you see a woman and her 
younguns on a- street car, 9 times out of .40, 


old’ man the family instaliment off 


somewhere he’s got no business. 


We run our. dining room on the Piggly- 


Wisely plan; everybody just. waits himself. 


(There are several country girls. 


and wash his hands in the 
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Passing stuff around promiscously is powerful 
troublesome when a feller’s busy eating. Of 
course, when a person can’t reach what he or 
she wants on our table, we don’t think hard of 
him or her if they get up and walk around and 
get the collards. ‘Fhis may be contrary to eti- 
quette, but just think of the time we save, and 
rations too. Strangers frequently do without 
rather than Piggly-Wiggly. 


MARION, N. 


Clinchfield Mills 


Our community was sadened Saturday, when 
it was learned thal. Mr. L. G. Price, a senior 
deacon of Clinchfield Baptist church, had pass- 
ed away. ,He-was 7i years of age and had been 
a member of the Baptist church more thaa 50 
_ years. Funeral services were conducted from 
his Jate residence Sunday afternoon at 3:30, by 
Rev. A. A. Walker, his pastor. Interment was 
in Dysartsville eemetery. 

_Mr. R. E. Loudermilk was called to Charlotte 
last week on account of the death of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. George Ji, King. 

Misses Ray and Maude Gills vistted friends in 
Asheville, Saturday. 

Mr. Hamp Kall has been promoted to section 
man_in No, 1 card room. 

“Aunt Becky,” I can promise you quite a 
~ number of subscribers anytime you can come. 

IKEY, 


(Will arrange that visit soon as I can.— 
Aunt Becky.) | 


CRAWFORD, GA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I have just finished:reading one of your 
books; it sure was good. 

Our Sunday school was well attended, Sun- 
day and we had a good sermon. too. 

_ Mrs. Callie Smith is visiting her son, Mr. Jack 
Smith. 

The friends of Mr. and Mrs. Ed Christy sym- 
pathize with them in the loss of their baby 
daughter. 

Mrs. Parker is on the sick list. 

-~Mrs. Lula Smith and Mrs. Cassie Pledger visit- 
ed Mrs. Sam Smith, Sunday afternoon.. 

We welcome Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Bates back 
to our community, 

Mrs. Susie. Price visited Mrs. 
Sunday afternoon. 

We had some snow one day recently—the first 
of the winler—and the children sure did enjoy 
playing in it. 


Ed Christy, 


SCHOOL GIRL. 
» LAUREL HILL, N, C, 


Dear Aunt Beeky: 

The story is getting so good I can hardly 

wait for it. Five different families read my 
Home Section every week. 
Mr. Lemuel Shankle, night overseer’ spinning 
happened to a bad accident Sunday; while out 
riding, he lost control of his ear and it turned 
over. He has several cuts about the head and 
face. His nephew, Dewey Shankle, who was 
with him, was aiso hurt. Both are in the hos- 
pital at Hamlet. 


Mr. E. H. Bass has a new fadio and you can 


bet they have lots of company. 


Mr. G. CG. Ammons and family,.,have moved 


but it was the best thing you ever done for me.” 


tenderly as in their days of courtship. At ‘last Emily 


cried out: 


“Oh, Sam, Sam,—if only you had been this way always; 
if only you had improved the place and aipensnl long 
ago.” 


“*Yes—but don’t worry,” he answered, yale: “Don’t 


blame me—and don’t blame yourself. I think it was all 


for the best.” He knew that under no other circurm- 
stances would he have waked up, and was thankful. She 


felt that he was glad to have been left alone! 


CHAPTER XV 


Sam and Emily found it exceedingly difficult to keep 
up a conversation. In Emily’s breast raged a battle of 
fierce rebellion, and silence seemed to be alone safe; so, 
they trudged almost in. silence and keeping under sub- 
jection. pent-up feelings and emotions that boiled and 
seethed impatiently under the leash of control. 

Emily covertly watching the tall, stalwart man by her 
side, was filled with apprehension; his steady gray eyes, 
firmly compressed lips and stern silence was far more 
terrible than his old passionate, stormy bossism. Emily 


was finding the study of her husband a very interesting 


subject. Why didn’t he assert his rights as of old? Why 
didn’t he declare his law supreme and demand her allegi- 
ance? Emily felt that to hear him raseawnadl would be 
unspeakable relief! 


“|—I—-Sam, won’t your guests think 1 us il-bred if we 


desert them like this?” she finally stammered, hoping to 


arouse him to speech. 


“Maybe so,” he assented readily and paused. “The 


hickory nutsare further up, but if you are tired, or wish 


to go back, why we will go,” and he leaned against a large 
oak tree and looked down upon her with a tantalizing 
smile of indifference. 


— 
“Am I changed? And is it for better or worse?” he 
asked. 


“Oh, you are not the samé@ at all. I’m so glad; you 
are improved SO much—and you have done wonders at 
home, I never was so surprised.” Sam did not answer, 
but was watching her, listening hungrily, trying to find 
some sign of her awakened regard for him. Emily con- 
tinued as they started back down the mountaiii side: 


“T hope you'll be as happy as man can be some day, 
m sorry I treated you/as I did in leaving, but I 


Sam. I’m 
could see no other way.” 


“Tet that pass, Emily. That's a day I-try to focdet: 


meant that he would never have come to his senses had 
not just those circumstances and George Beverly. com- 


bined to bring him to a realization of himself and his 


unworthy attitude toward his family. 


Emily staggered under the thought that he was con- 


fessing his relief in getting rid of her and turned white 
as death as she answered: 


February 21, 1929 | 


” faltered Emily; “What has changed you so?” : 


Sam 
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“Yes, Sam, I realize that, and I’m glad you are sincere 
and honest enough to confess it.” 


“Life has been a terrible mistake,” he said. ‘I wonder 
if things will ever change and will I reap the reward I 
crave,” and his voice grew very tender, though he looked 
straight ahead and not at Emily, who was wondering 
how she could manage to release him, so that he might 
be free to marry the widow. She resolved to ask Ray. 

“Maybe the tangles will all straighten out somehow, 
Sam,” sHe replied with a choke in her voice. “I am just 
as miserable as you are. Do you think we—we—could— 
could manage a divorce.” 


“Good God 


“A divorce?” he exclaimed. Emily—on 
what grounds?” 
she faltered. “I don’t know much 


about such things and-I’d hate to have such a scandal; 
but we only have one little life to live and it’s awful to 
live like this.” 


-“Tt’s up to me, I guess, to furnish you real grounds for 
divorce.” And Sam’s voice was as cuttingly cold as ice. 

“Remember our children!’ she cried. “Oh, Sam, re- 
member Paul and Paula.” 


“Certainly! Well, I’ve thousand Soller insur- 
ance, and my Will is made. I might blow my head off as 
I have no brains to blow out.” And Sam laughed bitterly. 
“Life is a d-+—d faihire, anyhow, and hell can’t be any 
worse.” Emily shuddered. : 

“Oh, there’s no hell-except what we get right here— 
this is it, Sam. But you’re not going to kill yourself. 


You'll act your part like a man, just. as you have set out 


to do and leave the rest to God.” 


“Emily, you’ve read a lot; maybe you know better 
than I do* but the thought of an eternal, burning hell— 
is ever before me, I feel in my soul there is one, or will 
be, and—_-No—I can’t risk a death that would send my 
soul to the devil. I'll fight on, win or lose, and be a man 
—not a whimperin’ simpleton or an -idiot.”. And Sam 
squared his shoulders and threw back his head with the 
light of battle in his eyes. ‘ 


Emily’s soul leaped with joy, and her slsieation for 
her husband burst into a great flame. She did not wonder 
that Mollis cared for him, and began to look ahead to 
long, weary, lonely years, without him. 


They were now back at home, where the twins ran to 
meet them, making a picture that Beverly and Mollie 
were tovertly admiring from a crevice in the door. 


“Oh confound all!’ whispered Beverly as they drew 
near; “There’s nothing doing. Sam’s fighting blood is up 
—he’s in a dickens of a stew, and Mrs. Trent is white as 
a sheet. Mollie, can’t you take her aside and lam some 
common sense into her? Mollie shook her head sadly: 


“T think we spoiled everything by our interference. We 
ought not to have teased that sensitive woman.” 


“Well, for God’s sake, tell her we were just teasing!” 


| he 
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back here from Millen, Ga., to the delight of 
their many friends. 

The Club met with Mrs. FE. H. Bass, last week, 
and had a nice social hour, after business was 
dispensed with. 


Mrs. John Salmon motored to 
etteville, Sunday. — 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Cook and children of 
Effingham, 8. G., are spending some time with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob Cook. 


Mr. ‘Mack Hickman, day spinner, has been 
right sick for the past week, but is now much 
improved. Also, Mrs. Emily Dampier, is recov- 
ering from a two-weeks illness. 

Lets hear more from Bennettsville. I used 
to live there and like 2 hear from them. 

-ELMA. 


OPP, ALA. 


Opp and Micolas Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: | 

Please allow me to make some corrections in 
names of overseers, at Opp. Mr. Johnson, is 
overseer day weaving; Mr. Waters (instead of 
Walters) is overseer night. spinning: Mr. Reck- 


Ginstead of Beckon) is night mechanic. 


Mrs. Gay has a very sick daughter, otherwise 
the health of Opp community is very good, at 
present. 

Our muinter, Mr. Creel, was seen at Green 
Bay, with boots and.a leather vest on, but he . 
had no game, Sorry Mr. Creel. Try again. 

Mrs. W.. A. Smith, of Micolas, has a very sick 
grand-daughter. 

Mr. J. EK. Hendley has a new Chevrolet. 

Mr. 0. G. Holley took a‘long walk Sunday. Mr. 
G. W. Robbins ceuld not acompany him for he 
was afrdid he’d ruin his new shoes. 

A party went to take Mr. C. W. Middleton for 
a ride, but he couldn't get in the car! He only 
weighs 270. 

We saw Mr. W. A. Smith running through a 
‘field the other day. Thought he was chasing a 
rabbif—but he was trying to recapture his pig. 

We heard. music from Charlotte over the 

radio, one night recently, and it made us think 
of Aunt Becky. 

Aunt Becky, if you'll come to see us, we’ 
get lots of subscribers for you. 

BROWN EYES. 


will 


THE ELIZABETH MILLS 
(The following was published in Mill News, 
November 6, 1916—more than 12 years ago. We 
wonder if the same men are still “on the job?” 
Let's hear from “Miss Elizabeth.”:— Aunt 
Becky.) 


The Elizabeth village stands on a hill, 
With a church and a schoolhouse right near 
the mill. | 
Mr. Suttle, the super, without undue haste 
Looks after the mill-and makes little waste. 
Bumgarner, the spinner, a busy little bee: 
Keeps everything nice and just to the T. 
And -there’s uncle pee he may always be 
seen; 
For he stays on the job with the baling ma- 
chine. 
Mr. Barneycasile next in the card room we see. 
He's the man with the goods, and as plain as 
can be. “ 
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Mr. Fennell, the engineer, is machinist, too; 
And you'll always find him with plenty to do. 
The teacher's Viola, a nice little miss; 
Who teaches the big boys—also-“little sis.” 
There's a store right near, with a lotto éat. 
It is run by Painter: you, he'll nicely treat. 
On Sunday at church, all the people you'll 
meet; 
While Rev. Gy Bumgarner, to you will 
preach. 


(Author Unknown) _ 


TICKLERS 


“The best place to hold the. world’s fair, is 


‘round the waist.” 


“There was a young girl from Pekin 

Who was painfully, painfully thin 

She shunned lemonade 
For she was afraid 
She'd slip through a straw 

And fall in.” 


“A forturie awaits the man who can put a 
permanent wave in the American flag.” 


“An automobile ride has put many a good 
girl on her feet.” 


“Mama—Daddy called the new ‘Angel. 
Wilt she fly?” 
“Yes, darling,—very soon.” 


“The cockroach has no politics, 

He does not care for fame; 

He has no business in our suit, 

But he gets there just the same.” 


Alexander, City, Ala. 


Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would make his record true; 
To think without confusion clearly, 
To love his fellowmen sincerely, 
To act from honest motives purely, 
To trust im God and heaven securely. 
Van Dyke. 


Becky Ann Books 


Only a Factory Boy 

Hearts of Gold Le 

Will Allen—Sinner as 

The Better Way : 
A Man Without a Friend 

Driven From Home | 

Truth Crushed te Earth. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Clark Publishing 


Order from | | 


Charlotte, N.C... | 
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“We've made a mess of things, ] am afraid. But .« 
been thinking, I am sure that Emily loves her hush: nd, 
or could. I know she is deeply touched. No woman cor 
fool me along that séeore. Anyhow, she is certainly 10: 
indifferent, and that’s something. Keep right on wih 
Sam's training. Don’t let him lose hope. He must » i» 


and win big and eternally. And the reward is worth 


working for. I think Emily needs a great big roman 
she,-1 judge, 1s very sentimental and poetical. She |: 
the kind of a woman who-needs to be taken by storm. |: 
Sam would give full sway to his feelings and court 0: 
with an overwhelming outpouring of his soul, and swecp 


her to his heart compellingly——well—I just don’t 


she could stand it.” And then George Beverly did ww): 
any other man would have -done—and got a playful «iu; 
for his boldnéss:~.But Mollie’s cheeks were aflame «1: 
George’s eyes dancing, when the party came in. : 

Paul and Paula did not notice the contraint bet. J 
their parents, but kept up a playful chatter that wa -- 
lightful. Then the blacks, who were filing out of © 
kitchen with their hands full of Aunt Mandy’s “Th: .— 
dinner” each paused on the back porch and than. | 
Sam for the treat. 


“That's all right—you’ re good niggers,” he smiled back 


at them, wearily. 


Soon Emily ‘began to get restless. She wanted ti get 
away where she could get a breath of air that dic 
choke her. But the twins insisted that they go all . 
the house. -When she looked at Sam, he nooded aa: ad 
approval and said: | 


“Yes Emily, I wanted you to go all over te. oe on 
kids—I’ve got something. to show you, too,” and thoy 
went up to stairs together. Taking some keys from > © 
pocket, Sam handed one to Paula: 

“Qpen your room, Honey, and—I—hope ‘you'll like ig 
Paula’s eyés opened wide as her slender fingers ose 
around the key. 


“Now, I do wonder what you've done: Dadiiy?” 


- whispered excitedly as she turned the key in the 


But Sam only smiled and loitered in the pasage \ hile 
Emily and the twins passed in. 


“Oh! Oh!” screamed Paula, “Daddy, did youoh « did 
you fix this for me?. Pure white furniture, and my! what 
a pretty carpet! Daddy!” And Paula bounced out and 
sprang up with outserteched arms and hugged him tic)! 
while Emily pale with:emotion, and Paul whistling in «.- 
prise, looked around wonderingly and longingly, tow:i:< 
the door to-his own room. ‘Sam saw the boy’s - 


and handed him a key. 


‘Daddy, before I look, I want to say that vou’) 
brick, and-——-and—I’m your friend forever,” said FP: 
with a queer little catch in his voice. The sadness ir 
father’s eyes made a wonderful appeal to Paul, who ic! 
that somehow his father was not getting a Square deal. 
and he was just beginning to realize it, 


(Continued Next Week) 
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